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THE UNCOMPROMISING CHARACTER 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Durine the persecutions under the 
early Roman emperors, the Christ- 
ians were accused of inflexible ob- 
stinacy; of an uncompromising, 
unsociable temper in respect to 
their religion. Pliny, in his well 
known letter to Trajan, says of 
them; ‘*I didnot in the least hesit- 
ate, but that, whatever should ap- 
pear on their confession, to be their 
faith; yet their frowardness and 
inflexible obstinacy, would certain- 
ly deserve punishment.” A learned 
writer, in remarking on this pas- 
sage asks ;—‘‘ what was this in- 
flexible obstinacy? It could not 
be the professing a new religion ; 
that was common enough. It was 
the refusing all communion with 
paganism ; refusing to throw a 
grain of incense on their altars. 
l‘or we must not think,’ says he, 
“that this was enforced by the 
Roman magistrates to make the 
Christians renounce their religion ; 
but only--to test its hospitality and 
sociableness of temper. When the 
gospel was first promulgated, it 
was favourably heard. One of the 
Roman emperors introduced it 
among his closet religions. An- 
other proposed to the senate to 
give it a more public entertain- 
ment: but when it was found to 
carry its pretensions higher, and to 
claim to be the only true one, then 
it was that it began to incur hatred 
and contempt: but when it went 
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still further, and urged the neces- 
sity of all men forsaking their own 
national religions, and embracing 
the gospel, this so shocked the pa- 
gans, that it soon brought upon it- 
self the bloody storm which follow- 
ed. This is the true origin of per- 
secution for religion, not commit- 
ted, but undergone by the Christian 
church.”’ 

Reformers of every age, have, 
by their contemporaries, and often 
by those who followed them, been 
accused of the same thing. It is 
possible, now, that religion may 
take such a hold of the mind, and 
its »bligations come to be viewed 
in iuch a light, and in such rela- 
tions, by its professors, that they 
must necessarily appear obstinate 
to those who are unacquainted 
with the new power under the 
control of which their minds have 
beén brought. The precepts of re- 
ligion may require a certain speci- 
fic conformation of character, per- 
fectly distinct from every charac- 
ter which can be formed in any 
other way. It may bring to view 
facts and prospects for the exis- 
tence of which, there is, to the 
mind of the Christian, evidence as 
convincing as intuition; and to 
which there is an importance at- 
tached, that makes it appear abso- 
lute madness, not to give them a 
paramount regard. Among these 
facts there may be some of so 
affecting and endearing a nature 
that he shall not only be driven to 
this specific conformation of char- 
acter, but he shall seek to attain 
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it, as the object of his highest de- 
sire. Among these facts and pros- 
pects, there may be another class, 
foo, which are adapted to afford 
him such an amount of consolation 
and hope, as shall, beyond meas- 
ure, outweigh all the possible 
pains and inconveniences, to which 
his religion can subject him in this 
world; and lead him to say with 
Paul, in the language of the great 
Christian paradox; “ sorrowful, 
yct always rejoicing.” 

But not only may the Christian 
have this separateness of charac- 
ter, and inflexibly maintain it, but 
there is an obligation and a neces- 
sity laid upon him to do it. The 
Christian is sent into the world to 
exhibit a living exemplification of 
divine truth. If, then, the facts 
and precepts of the gospel have 
any definite meaning and applica- 
tion; if the gospel does enjoin any 
definite principles of action, any 
definite course of conduct to be 
pursued rather than any other; if 
the gospel does fix any definite 
boundaries within which Christian- 
ity is circumscribed, and by which 
it is separated from every thing 
else ;—then the Christian must, in 
his religion, in his feelings, and 
in his conduct, stand off separate 
and aloof from all other men. He 
must not pass these boundaries, 
and parley with the world, for his 
life’s sake. It has indeed become 
fashionable to suppose that all that 
language which in old times de- 
serihed Christianity as a@ strait 
and narrow way, which called 
Christians a little flock, and spoke 
of the Christian course as a war- 
fare with the world,——has now be- 
come obsolete; and that the lan- 
guage has gone into desuetude be- 
cause there are no such things to 
be expressed. ‘The hedges which 
bounded this narrow way are bro- 
ken down, and the traveller may 
wander to the right or left,—in- 
dulge this appetite, participate in 
this amusement, and conform to 
this custom, without impediment 
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or danger. The level world is the 
way——decency of deportment, an 
an amiable temper are Christiani- 
ty. Christianity, as a distinct thing, 
has mouldered away, just as we 
may suppose seme towering rock, 
which anciently was steep and well 
defined and conspicuous, by the 
wear of time and the elements to 
have become disorganized, and to 
have settled down into a gentle 
sand hill, extending nobody knows 
precisely how far, and scarcely to 
be distinguished from the surround- 
ing plain. This is the gospel, as it 
now exists In men’s apprehensions ; 
but for aught that can be seen jn 
the gospel itself, it was designed 
to last out the world, and all the 
while to remain towering, and well 
defined, and conspicuous, as when 
it was first promulgated. 

But it is asserted that the world 
has become better, and there is no 
need of keeping up this unsociable, 
uncompromising temper towards 
it. ‘The human heart has become 
the natural soil of Christian princi- 
ple and Christian feeling. Let us 
hear what a learned and shrewd 
historian of the last century said 
on this point. ‘If a man were 
called,”’ says Gibbon, ‘‘ to fix the 
period in the history of the world, 
during which the condition of the 
human race was most prosperous 
and happy, he would without hes- 
itation, name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to the 
accession of Commodus.” Had 
Gibbon lived till this day, he 
would doubtless have said the 
same; and he doubtless might 
have said it with equal truth. 
And can it be, he would seem to 
ask, that Christianity is of so exclu- 
sive and uncompromising a charac- 
ter that its professors could have 
no sympathy, no communion, with 
the humane and magnanimous T'ra- 


jan, and the amiable and literary 


Pliny? Or could they not relax 
some of their peculiarities, so as to 
meet on some common ground, and 
hold intercourse, and mingle kind 
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feelings with the philosophical and 
virtuous Antonines? No; _ they 
would not throw one grain of in- 
cense on the altar of another god, 
than the God of heaven; nor exe- 
crate Jesus, nor worship the idol, 
nor the king, though confiscation, 
and torture, and death, stared them 
in the face, This, as we have 
seen before, was the very reason 
why the Romans persecuted them. 
But, contrary to what Mr. Gib- 
bon has said, I admit, that the 
world, or that part of it where 
Christianity exists, has grown bet- 
ter ; but at the same time, I reject 
the conclusion drawn from this ad- 
mitted fact. And I reject it be- 
cause I suppose this admitted fact 
to be really a fact. From what 
cause, | ask, has the world grown 
better ? What has been the process 
of this melioration ? The original, 
the abiding cause has been, this 
inhospitable, this uncompromising 
religion. The mode of its opera- 
ting has been, its presenting itself 
to one age of men and another in 
jts true unmodified aspect ; and the 
fact that at those periods, and in 
those places, where it has shown 
most of itsinhospitable, uncomprom- 
ising character, it has made the 
greatest progress, and produced its 
most signal effects in meliorating 
the condition of man, proves, that 
this inhospitality and unsociable- 
ness of temper are essential in giv- 
ing to it meliorating power. Look 
at facts. Never did the gospel 
make more rapid progress, or pro- 
duce more glorious results, than it 
did in the days of the apostles. But 
never was there a class of men, in 
attempting to arrive at a desired 
object, opposed by more serious 
embarrassments. Never, to all 
human view, were the parties so 
unequally matched,—the twelve 
apostles against the world. Never 
did concession and compromise 
seemso unavoidable. Yet they did 
not concede. Their object was 
not to be at one with the world, at 
any rate ; but to be at one with them 
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on the principles of the gospel ; and 
this object was not to be gained by 
giving up their own ground and go- 
ing over to that of the world; but 
by an unyielding maintenance of 
their own ground, and drawing the 
world to them. Hence the apos- 
tles, when brought before the mag- 
istrates, and threatened and com- 
manded not to speak any more in 
the name of Jesus, answered,— 
‘* Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto men more 
than unto God, judge ye. Wecan- 
not but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.’’ Instead of 
yielding compliance to these man- 
dates, they went on preaching j just 
as before. When persecuted in 
one city they fled to another. ‘J 
am ready”’ said Paul, ‘* not only to 
be bound, but to die for the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” ‘* None of 
these things move me, neither 
count I my lfe dear unto me.” 
This was the language of all the 
apostles. All their conduct cor- 
responded to such declarations. 
Their path was straight and plain. 
obs stake, or the cross stood in 
, they went forward till they came 
. it, and there laid down their life, 
to be clothed upon with immortal- 
ity. Such also were the principles 
and the conduct of the genera- 
tion which succeeded the apostles. 
They lived to contend for the faith 
and falling victims to their zeal, 
they died in the struggle rather 
than violate their principles. Such 
too, were the principles and con- 
duct of the Waldenses, who for 
six centuries lived to contend for 
the faith ; and though literally hunt- 
ed like wild beasts, through their 
narrow vallics and over mountains 
of snow, afflicted and tormented ; 
yet feeling that they were set for 
the defence of the gospel, they op- 
posed a fore front to the corrup- 
tions of the Romish Church, un- 
tilthey were cutin pieces and utter- 
ly dissipated by the power of Lou- 
is XIV. Such is the fact respect- 
ing Luther and his compeers. How 
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easy would it have been for him, by 
yielding, or forbearing to avow, a 
few of his peculiar religious te- 
nets to have kept peace with the 
church, and to have partaken large- 
ly of her honours. Yet he openly 
proclaimed his abhorrence of the 
abominations of that church—he 
burnt the decretals of the pope, and 
set at defiance the power of Charles ; 
and in doing so he earned for him- 
selfthe character which the saints 
at Jerusalem gave of Barnabas and 
Paul; he hazarded his own life for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. Now 
it may seem strange to us, as it did 
to Gibbon in reference to the 
Christians in the days of the Anto- 
nines, that Luther need be so rigid ; 
—and we may ask why he could 
not sympathize with the refined 
and magnificent family of the Me- 
dici whose court was the home, and 
whose treasures were the patri- 
mony of every artist, and poet, 
and philosopher? ‘That man, it 
would seem, must be a most un- 
reasonable bigot to his own opin- 
ions who should be disposed——and 
that religion must be most unrefin- 
ed and tasteless which requires its 
devotee, to break off all commun- 
ion with the pontiff and the court 
which all taste and all learning have 
conspired to praise, and to which 
the splendid honour has_ been 
awarded of reviving literature 
and the arts from the death which 
Vandalism had inflicted. But so 
it was,—--Luther was so much a 
bigot. Ile loved literature indeed, 
but he loved religion more ; and 
being directly at issue with the 
pope on the latter, the former, in 
his view, afforded but a slight 
ground for communion of feeling. 
He knew that he had views of reli- 
gious truth different from those of 
the whole mass of European pop- 
ulation ;—-views, which, in his mind, 
were infinitely important to him- 
self and tothem. He knew that 
if he was to change the belief 
and character of Christendom, he 
was notto accomplish it by conceal- 
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ment and compromise, but by avow- 
ing and ‘defending his peculiarities. 

Just the same is true of Knox, 
who by one unremitted effort, last- 
ing his life out, sustained the falling 
cause of protestantism in Scotland, 
as Atlas is fabled to have sustained 
the heavens on his shoulders.— 
These men, with a few sturdy coad- 
jutors whom they gathered around 
them, as we should lean against a 
weight descending an inclined plain, 
withstood the rush of nations ever 
prone to descend again into their 
long cherished and dearly loved su- 
perstitions. The mass of those 
who favoured the protestant cause 
seem to have had too little under- 
standing of the truths they espous- 
ed, or too little feeling of their im- 
portance, or too much fondness for 
their old opinions, to give any im- 
pulse to the work of reformation, or 
even to maintain their own ground. 
It was necessary, therefore, for 
these few, in the powerful workings 
of whose minds the reformation 
begun,—--like the leaders of a cow- 
ardly army,—-to impart of their own 
courage to the timid, of their own 
conviction to the doubting, and of 
their own ardour to the indifferent. 
Thus the opinions, the courage, and 
the zeal of one man was imparted 
to thousands, and these constituted 
the army of the reformers. Now 
was it not presumption in Luther, 
to think his opinions were more 
correct than those in which all 
Europe had for ages deliberately 
concurred ? Was it not obstinacy 
in him to adhere to them when all 
Europe agreed in denouncing them: 
Was it not most unsocial and un- 
compromising in him to refuse all 
sympathy and all communion with 
those who would not adopt his 
opinions when they were condemn- 
ed by allthe learning and power ol 
Europe? Yes; Luther and Knox 
have been called obstinate and un- 
compromising men. The whole 
body of the puritans have been call- 
ed most unlovely Christians. But 
suppose that the apostles and the 
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reformers of the 16th century, and 
the puritans, instead of being thus 
unsocial and obstinate, had made 
concessions and met and held com- 
munion with their adversaries on 
some common ground, what would 
have been the efiect on the pro- 
gress of religion? This is nota 
question that cannot be answered ; 
for it has been answered by facts 
a thousand times. When the 
church and the world met on com- 
mon ground in the days of Constan- 
tine, the curse of God came upon 
the church. It was given up to 
stroug delusions. All its efforts 
were palsied ; and it went back to 
downright 


paganisin ;—a pagan- 
ism which broods over more than 
half of Hurope tothis day. When 


the English church attempted to 
make a similar compremise, did 
not a deep slumber come on it, and 
rest upon it, almost unbroken from 
the days of Elizabeth, till Wesley 
and Whithe!d arose to disturb it ? 
Other insiances might be mention- 
ed. Where are the results of the 
Catholic missions in Abyssinia, in 
Hindostan, in China, in Japan? 
These were al! a system of com- 
promise, and they are now as though 
they had never been. 

We all know from our own ob- 
servation that instances of individ- 
ual compromise in matters of re- 
ligion are always attended with 
inactivity and ill success ;—and we 
all know too, from the nature of 
the case, that compromise cannot 
effect reformation. In Luther’s 
time the current of the human mind 
set towards error, and superstition, 
and profligacy. Whoever thought 
of stemming a current, by allowing 
himself to float down on its surface ? 
Whoever thought of reaching a goal 
by travelling away from it? In or- 
der to reclaim men from their er- 
rors, the reformer must exhibit in 
himself what he would have them 
be. He must therefore, have a 
marked and obvious peculiarity ;— 
not only so; but, if he intends 


io make them feel that he is in ear- 
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nest, and sympathize with him, 
he must obstinately maintain this 
peculiarity, and thus show that he 
attaches an importance to it,—an 
importance that forbids him to yield 
it, though ridicule, and calumny, 
and death, be the consequence. 
Now this is precisely the way in 
which every reformer, ancient or 
modern, has advanced in his work. 
It is this obstinate and perilous 
maintenance of this peculiarity, 
which has given rise to the fact, 
that historians have narrated when 
they have quaintly said,—‘: The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church: a saying that is fall 
of truth; and though to most it 
may seem perfectly paradoxical, 
yet it admits of a perfectly easy and 
philosophical explanation. Such 
men the church has had; and to 
such men as instruments, under 
the Head of the church, the church 
owes all her extent and all her glo- 
ry: and we may add too, that such 
men are the only true ambassadors 
of Christ,—for they only take his 
religion as he gave it to them, and 
publish and defend it. We may 
further add, that such men ought 
least of all, to be called arrogant : 
for which is the greater arrogance 
in an ambassador,—to take his in- 
structions as he finds them, and 
faithfully adhere to them, or to use 
with his imstructions all that modi- 
fication, and concealment, and com- 
promise to which his own fancy or 
the humour of those to whom he is 
sent, shall direct him ? 

The same demand is made now 
for a ‘‘ sociable, compromising” re- 
ligion, which was made in the times 
of primitive Christianity; and a 
wonder seems to be excited at the 
present day, why Christians cannot 
sympathize with the philosophical, 
the learned, and the amiable, sim- 
ilar to the wonder of former times, 
that Christians could not sympa- 
thize with the Antonines, or Luther 
with the Medici. But not only do 
men of this age make this demand 
for a ** sociable,’ ‘* compromising” 
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religion, but at the very time they 
make it, they are so grossly incon- 
sistent as to praise the primitive 
Christians, the reformers, and the 
puritans. In looking back over the 
intervening generations, and tra- 
cing our best institutions to their 
origin, they see, that to these stur- 
dy religionists we owe all our best 
notions of liberty, and nearly all 
our advancements in literature and 
science, and while enjoying all the 
advantages thus procured, they for- 
get that rigid and uncompromising 
character which these religionists 
inflexibly maintained,—a peculiar- 
ity of character which alone gave 
them all their power to accomplish 
what they did accomplish, and by 
which alone they differed from oth- 
er men, and for which alone they 
deserve peculiar praise. These 
asperities are all lost sight of in 
the distance, while the blessings 
which flow from them are all around 
us. ‘These were men who lived, 
and laboured, and suffered for suc- 
ceeding generations ; and we are 
those who have entered into, and 
are most indolently, and most un- 
gratefully enjoying, their labours. 
But were I addressing the flexible, 
accommodating Christians of the 
present day, I would ask, what pro- 
priety is there in your eulogizing 
the primitive Christians and the 
puritans ? What community of feel- 
ing have you with them? Do you 
possess that separateness of charac- 
ter, and that distinctiveness of class 
which they possessed? Is the line 
which divides you from the world, 
as straightly drawn and as plainly 
marked, as that which divides them 
from the world, so that in opposing 
the tide of error and vice, you and 
the world seem like the fore front 
of two contending armies? Are 
you as willing as they were to suf- 
fer ridicule, and reproach, and 
death, rather than give up a parti- 
cle of your religion? Just put one 
ef the temporizing, flexible Chris- 
tians of the present day, by the side 
of one of the round-heads of Crom- 
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well’s time, or one of the town- 
council of Edinburgh in the days of 
the Scottish queen,and see how they 
would appear together—how their 
characters would compare. One 
would come boldly up to the line 
of gospel truth, and bow and shake 
hands across it, and upon invite- 
tion, would step over and travel on 
until he forgot whether he was a 
disciple of deism or of revelation. 
The other would approach that line 
with caution; and when he had 
reached it, he would plant his feet 
there, and though you should put 
terror behind to drive him,—or 
pleasure before to allure him.—yet 
would he laugh contempt on all 
your terrors, and frown on all your 
blandishments, standing straight and 
immoveable. You might saw him 
asunder, or burn him to ashes; but 
you must do it within the precincts 
of his own principles. Now how 
much resemblance is there between 
such characters ; and what ground 
is there for them to eulogize each 
other? There is a perfect con- 
trast between them ;—to name 
them both in the same discourse, 
would be like sending Paul and the 
author of Don Juan to evangelize 
Corinth together ; or like binding 
“the Saint’s Rest,’’ in the same 
volume with ‘‘ the Age of Reason;* 
or like contemplating at the sam¢ 
time, a character which embodies 
all the moral sublime, and one that 
embodies whatever is drivelling and 
time-serving. 


A COMMUNION SERMON. 
Joun xvu. 1.—Father, the hour is come 


In these words commences the 
prayer of the Saviour when he was 
about to give up his life a sacrifice 
for sin. Having finished the in 
structions which he saw fit to com- 
municate before he suffered, all 
which now remained for him to do 
in our world was to die. The sa- 
crifices under the ancient dispen- 
sation were accompanied : with 
prayer. Hence, manifestly, it w# 
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suitable, that when the Son of God 
was about to offer the one great 
sacrifice, of which all others were 
only types and shadows, the act 
should be preceded by prayer. 
But as in this instance the Re- 
deemer was both priest and victim, 
by whom should prayer be offered 
but by himself? ‘Who indeed 
among creatures was competent to 
bear any part in this transaction ? 
In ordinary cases when, sacrifices 
were offered, the victim was slain 
by a priest. But the Lord Jesus 
gave himself an offering for sin. 
He laid down his life of himself. 
Had he not chosen to die, the men 
who fastened him to the cross 
could have had no power against 
him. The language in which his 
prayer now commences is most ap- 
propriate and striking. He lifted 
up his eyes to heaven and said, 
Father, the hour is come. But 
what hour is this? The manner in 
which it is mentioned leads us to 
regard it as one of special interest 
and importance. Such indeed it 
is. It is an hour of greater interest 
and importance—an hour fraught 
with greater consequences, than 
any other in the whole history of 
our world. On it hung the destiny 
of the whole human race. In this 
hour apostate man was to be res- 
tored to his Maker’s favour, and to 
be put in a way to obtain everlast- 
ing blessedness and glory. It was 
the hour of heaven’s greatest benig- 
nity to our world. On the manner 
of their treating the blessings pro- 
cured for them in this hour depends 
the welfare of men long after hours 
shall cease to be numbered. No 
other point of time has ever been, 
no one will ever be, in which cen- 
ters so much of the very highest 
moment. The propriety of these 
Statements may be seen by atten- 
wa to the following particulars. 

. This was the hour in which 
the Son of God was to make expi- 
ation for the sins of the world by 
the sacrifice of himself. He was 
now about to be delivered into the 
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hands of wicked men, that they 
might put him to death on the 
cross. Fora time he was to be 
subject to their malice; was to 
suffer them to triumph over him, 
and to take from him his life in a 
manner both ignominious and cruel. 
His language to some about him 
was, This is your hour, and the 
power of darkness. He had all 
along looked forward to this time, 
and had often mentioned it. He 
felt that it was for the sake of what 
was now about to take place that 
he had come into the world. He 
had voluntarily taken upon him the 
life of man, that he might lay it 
down at this very time. But why 
must the Son of God endure the 
suffering which was about to be 
inflicted? Not surely because he 
deserved any evil at the hand of 
God or of men. He had dene no 
sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth. He had yielded strict and 
uniform obedience to all the divine 
requirements. He had always act- 
ed on the principle, that it became 
him to fulfil all righteousness. 
The testimony of the Most High to 
his excellency and worth had been 
given in the most public and sol- 
emn manner, when a voice came 
from the excellent glory, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. Most clearly 
then, the Son of God would not be 
made subject to suffering on ac- 
count of any ill desert of his own. 
In him was a perfect pattern of 
every moral excellence. In him 
dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily. He thought it no 
robbery to be like God. Where- 
fore then must he suffer and die? 

It is in vain to reply that his death 
was that of a martyr; that he died 
only in confirmation of his obedi- 
ence to the will of God, and of his 
belief in the truths which he had 
taught. His whole life had been 


filled up with a series of acts of 
fidelity and obedience to his Father 
in heaven. His disposition to do the 
divine will in all things had been 
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most openly acknowledged. Butwas 
there need of further confirmation 
of the fact that he was a teacher 
come from God, and that all which 
he taught was true? Must he die to 
prove that he was not an impostor, 
and that he had not sought to lead 
men into the belief of falsehood ? 
But in support of his divine mission 
and of his doctrines he had wrought 
many and most convincing mira- 
cles. After he had, by a word, 
healed the sick, raised the dead, 
stilled tempests, and, in various 
ways shown unlimited control over 
the laws of nature, could any thing 
further be requisite to support any 
of his claims, or to gain credit to 
the truths which he had taught ? 
The supposition cannot be admit- 
ted. The hour in which he was to 
suffer was not the time when the 
Saviour was to be raised above all 
doubt, both as to his character and 
his teaching ; for this had been al- 
ready done in the most ample man- 
ner: but it was the time in which 
he was to take away sin by the sac- 
rifice of himself. ‘The hour had 
now come, when he was to stand 
in the place of our guilty, lost 
world ; the hour in which the ini- 
quities of us all were to be laid up- 
on him. What he was about to 
endure was wholly in behalf of men. 
It was to effect essentially the same 
purpose that would otherwise have 
been effected by inflicting the pen- 
alty of the divine law on the whole 
human race. Had this hour not 
arrived, all men must have sunk for- 
ever beneath the wrath and curse 
of Jehovah. Their own penitence, 
could they even have been made 
penitent, would have availed them 
nothing. They had violated the 
law ef God, and the penalty threat- 
ened as the consequence must be 
endured by them, unless a substi- 
tute appeared forthem. The Son 
of God now stood in the place of 
sinners, and the stroke of divine 
indignation which they had merit- 
ted was to light on his innocent 
head. Is not this an important 
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hour—-an hour of momentous con- 
sequences! A world was to be re- 
deemed. A plan devised in the 
ages of eternity was to be put in 
execution ; a plan by which God 
might be just, and justify him who 
should believe. Was that then an 
important hour when the work of 
creation was accomplished ; when 
the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy? How much more important 
the time ‘in which the ruins of 
man’s apostacy were repaired ; in 
which God was reconciled to him 
by the death of his Son; in which 
heaven smiled upon him with divine 
benignity. 

2. This was the hour in which 
the foundation of the church was 
laid. By the church is meant the 
Lappy community, consisting of all 
who in every age are redeemed 
from among men, embracing those 
who have lived and died in the fear 
of God, and ascended to glory, and 
those who will live and die in this 
manner to the end of time. The 
church under different dispensa- 
tions, and scattered in different 
parts of the world, is to be viewed 
as one blessed community, one 
glorious, spiritual building. This 
community includes in it all the 
moral excellence, and dignity, and 
worth in our world. ‘Take it 
away, and what remains on earth! 
what but disaffection towards God, 
and rebellion against his govern- 
ment, and pollution, and wretched- 
ness? Eternal thanks to the Fa- 
ther of mercies, that a church has 
been established in the world ; that 
it has existed through all periods 
of time; that we are assured it 
shall continue till time shall be no 
more. Immensely great are the 
blessings which have sprung from 
it to the children of men. Mani- 
fold and inestimable are the bene- 
fits to the world at large, which 
have flowed down from the hill of 
Zion. But had not the hour of 
which I am speaking arrived, this 
precious community had nevél 











come into existence. It rests on 
the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets; Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone. All 
who belong to it are renewed by 
his Spirit, and cleansed by his 
blood. Through the efficacy of 
his death alone they become new 
creatures, and are united to God 
ina covenant of mercy. ‘To them 
all he sustains the same endearing 
relation. Every member of the 
church, from the beginning to the 
end of time, regards his sufferings 
on the cross as the only foundation 
of his hopes, the only medium of 
his access to God. Those who 
lived and died before the Saviour’s 
advent, looked forward in humble 
faith to his appearing and _ his 
death. They joyfully received the 
promises respecting him; and to 
them he was in substance the same 
that he now is to saints who read 
the record of his sufferings, and 
find in it their only ground of con- 
solation and hope. Had he not 
given up his life on the cross, not 
one of the multitudes, who, under 
the ancient dispensation, or under 
the Christian economy, have lived 
and died in hope, had sustained a 
covenant relation to God. The 
world had never seen a community 
separated from the pollution around 
it, and maintaining the pure doc- 
trine and worship of Jehovah. All 
men had been together involved in 
ignorance and guilt,—without the 
knowledge of God, aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and stran- 
gers from the covenant of prom- 
ise, having no hope, and without 
God in the world. It is, strictly 
speaking, on the death of Christ 
alone that the church is founded. 
This only prepares the way for 
any of its members to have hope 
towards God, or enables them to 
draw near into his holy presence. 
Brethren, would you presume to 
approach the majesty of heaven as 
you do this day, sitting in heavenly 
pean and hoping for a gracious 

‘ceptance, were you not “allowed 
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to come in the new and living way 
which is opened by the blood of 
atonement? Had not this way 
been opened would you ever have 
avouched the Lord Jehovah to be 
your God? Would you have been 
united to that blessed community, 
of which Christ is the head, and to 
which are made exceeding great 
and precious promises? In_ this 
view estimate the importance of 
the hour in which the Son of God 
gave up his life on the cross. On 
what he then did, depended the 
very existence of that church 
which is to embrace numberless 
millions of rational beings destined 
to be forever holy and happy. In 
the hour when the Son of God ex- 
pired, the foundation of that spirit- 
ual edifice was laid, which rests on 
the mercy of Jehovah, and the top 
of which reaches to the highest 
heaven. What other hour was ev- 
er pregnant with an event of such 
magnitude ? 

3. For this hour preparation has 
been making ever since the world 
began. The great ultimate de- 
sign of the Most High in all the 
dispensations of his providence from 
the beginning, was to effect the 
plan of redemption laid in the 
counsels of eternity. It was the 
everlasting purpose of Jehovah to 
raise up a seed to serve him from 
the ruins of man’s apostasy. From 
the beginning his eye has been 
steadily fixed on this purpose, and 
all the events in our world have 
been ordered in subserviency to it. 
His Son, the Redeemer, did not 
come into the world till the ful- 
ness of time had arrived. Prepa- 
ration was first to be made for his 
coming. So too for his death, 
without which his coming had been 
of no avail. With this event the 
history of the world for four thou- 
sand years had a close important 
connection. Whether nations flour- 
ished or declined; whether they 
enjoyed the blessings of peace, or 
felt the scourge of war; whether 
commerce and the arts of civilized 
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society were cultivated or neglect- 
ed—in short whatever was the 
state of the world, all had ultimate 
respect to the hour in which the 
redemption of men was to be ef- 
fected. Infinite wisdom saw how 
much distress and overturning must 
be experienced in the world, and 
how far human corruption must be 
suffered to prevail, before it would 
be suitable to introduce among 
men Him who was the desire of all 
nations. Before this could take 
place the four great monarchies, 
by which the world was succes- 
sively overrun and subdued, must 
rise one after another. ‘Three of 
them had now passed away and 
come to nothing. It was when 
the fourth, that is the Roman em- 
pire, had brought all the nations of 
the world into subjection under its 
authority, that the Saviour appear- 
ed and suffered that he might set 
up a kingdom which should never 
be destroyed. When the Assyri- 
an, the Persian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman conquerers in the ex- 
ercise of a lawless, wicked ambi- 
tion, were spreading terror and 
misery through the world,—though 
they meant not so, neither did 
their heart think so, they were 
only preparing the way for the 
hour of which lt am speaking. 
Yor the sake of what transpired in 
this hour even the earth itself was 
created. Jehovah designed it as a 
theatre, on which to make a bright, 
illustrious display of his own per- 
fections. In the work accomplish- 
ed by the Saviour’s death are ex- 
hibited truths which astonish an- 
gels; into which they desire to 
look ; to which we may well be- 
lieve their attention has been di- 
rected ever since the creation. 
Such then is the importance of this 
hour. [tis one in which is cen- 
tered and combined all the inter- 
est of all the events which have 

transpired in our” world. 
<e out the event of this hour, 
| you change entirely the history 
of * the whole human race. Men 
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are left to act without an object, 
and their most important actions 
lose their significance. Then what 
an hour is this, for which the trans- 
actions of four thousand years only 
made preparation, and the infly- 
ence of which will be more and 
more sensibly felt through time 
and through eternity. 

In this hour all the predic. 
tions of the ancient prophets re- 
specting the Messiah were to have 
their accomplishment. All the holy 
men of God who had spoken as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
had foretold the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow. 
The testimony of Jesus is the spir- 
it of prophecy. From the dee- 
laration that the seed of the wo- 
man should bruise the serpent’s 
head to the days of Malachi the 
burden of every prediction had been 
the advent, the character, the death, 
and resurrection of the Messiah. 
Respecting him the prophets en- 
quired and searched diligently, 
who prophesied of the grace that 
should come ; searching what, or 
what manner of time, the spirit of 
Christ which was in them did sig- 
nify. All their predictions in ef- 
fect pointed to the cross, and in 
the cross had their accomplish- 
ment. Ilad the Saviour refused to 
give up his life, every other act of 
his had been to no purpose. — Ilis 
giving the best instructions and 
setting the best examples had 
complished nothing. Could men 
have been in this manner tufluen- 
ced to the practice of virtue, 1 
would never have procured their 
acceptance with God ; for before 
he could accept them, satisfaction 
must be made for the offences which 
they had committed. In all the 
predictions of all the phrophets 
respecting man’s salvation, they 
uniformly speak of the sufferings o! 
Christ as that by which alone it Is 
effected. Other things are repre 
sented as occupying an important 
place in the work; but the pains 
which the Son of God endured on 


























the cross are set forth as the one, 
the essential thing, which opens a 
door of hope to the guilty. So they 
are described by all the prophets. 
If then he had not laid down his 
life, all which was foretold of him 
had failed of accomplishment, and 
his appearance on earth had been 
productive of no essential good. 
Thus do all the predictions of the 
ancient prophets meet and have 
their accomplishment in the hour in 
which the Redeemer suffers. Clear- 
lythen no other hour was ever of 
so great importance in maintain- 
ing the truthof Jehovah. Here 
long seriesof predictions and prom- 
ises in which his people had been 
made to hope, is put in execution at 
once. It is now clearly seen that 
Jehovah will fulfil what he has spo- 
ken ; that no declaration of his shall 
fall to the ground. 

5. In this hour the types and 
shadows of the ancient Jewish wor- 
ship were to receive their accom- 
plishment, and to vanish away. The 
gifts and sacrifices that could not 
inake him that did the service per- 
fect as pertaining to the consc ience ; 
which stood in meats and drinks, 
and diverse washings, and carnal 
ordinances, would no longer be 
required. If the blood of bulls, 
and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer, sprinkling the unclean, had 
hitherto sanctified to the purify- 
ing of the flesh, how much more 
should the blood of Christ, who, 
through the eternal Spirit was 
about to offer himself without spot 
to God, purge the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. 
To the event of this hour the sac- 
tifices, which had for ages smoked 
on the Jewish altars, all pointed. 
‘rom this time they were to cease, 
and the sacrifices of God to be only 
a broken heart and a contrite spir- 
it; and all which should henceforth 
be demanded of his worshippers 
would be that they worship him in 
spimt and in truth. ‘The rites and 
forms of the ancient dispensation 
vere but shadows of good things to 
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come ; they all pointed to the event 
of the hour of which lam speaking, 
and when this event had taken place, 
they would no longer have exist- 
ence. for once place yourselves 
at this point of time. On one side 
you behold the ancient dispeisa- 
tion with its temple and its altars, 
its priests and its forms of service, 
vanishing from your sight, and pas- 
sing into oblivion. If | may so 
speak they bow at the foot of the 
cross, andacknowle dge that the end 
for which they were instituted is 
there accomplished, and there is 
no longer any use for them. On 
the other side of this point of time 
you behold a new dispensation ris- 
ing to your view in far greater lus- 
tre and purity ; attended with more 
signal tokens of Jehovah’s pres- 
ence ; favoured with greater meas- 
ures of the influences of his Spirit ; 
marked with greater simplicity, and 
light, and spirituality in the service 
which he demands of those who 
call upon his name. This hour 
was the dividing line between the 
ancient economy and the new. 
Irom this time the worship of Je- 
hovah on earth was to bear a nearer 
resemblance to that which he re- 
ceives in his temple above. On 
one side of this hour you behold 
darknes and obscurity ,--Moses put- 
ting a veil over his face, so that the 
people cannot steadfastly look to 
the end of that which is abolished ; 
on the other, you see the clear 
light of truth,--the apostles and 
ministers of Christ using great 
plainness of speech, and commend- 
ing themselves directly to every 


man’s conscience in the sight of 


God. No longer is the Most Hich 
to use dark similitudes in teaching 
men the truth and duty in which 
they are interested ; no longer by 
obscure allusions will he direct their 
minds to a Saviour who is to come. 
Henceforth the language of those 
employed to teach men the truth 
in this Saviour’s name, ts plain and 
direct.—-such as, Behold the Lamb 


of God which taketh away the sin of 
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the world. Such is the hour of 
which the Saviour speaks in our 
text. Who will not admit that this 
hour combines far more interesting 
and important considerations than 
any other hour from the beginning 
to the end of time ? 

That the subject may come home 
to your feelings with proper effect, 
consider, brethren, that this was 
the hour, in which the price of 
your ransom was paid ; the hour in 
which you were redeemed from sin 
and hell. ‘Then did the blessed 
Redeemer take on himself that 
weight of wrath under which you 
must otherwise have sunk to perdi- 
tion. Had the hour in which the 
Son of God was fastened to the 
cross never arrived, what must have 
been your present state? Where 
would you have been able to derive 
relief to your troubled consciences? 
Who would have comforted you, or 
opened before you the door of hope ? 
lo the event of this hour you must 
look as that alone which has any 
effect to appease the wrath of God, 
and to aflord your consciences 
rest and peace. When you have 
seen yourselves guilty and con- 
demned, exposed to the indigna- 
tion of God, and ready to be de- 
voured by the sword of his justice, 
O what could you have done had 
no Saviour died in your behalf! 
How could you have approached 
Jehovah's throne, had you not been 
allowed to doit inthe way which is 
opened by the blood of atonement ! 
When under a sense of sin you felt 
that all your own doings did but in- 
crease your ill desert ; that it was 
quite beyond your power to do any 
thing to propitiate the divine favour, 
what could have saved you from 
utter despair, had the Son of God 
never given up his life in your be- 
half! The saying, Father, the hour 
is come, it is which causes light 
and joy to spring up in your soul. 
This one declaration of his scatters 
the darkness, and dispels the gloomy 
shades in which you were enve- 
loped. The dayspring from on 
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high now visits you, bringing light, 
and peace, and salvation. 

[It is the event of this hour which 
you are about to celebrate. From 
what has been said learn the man- 
ner in which you should attend at 
the celebration. You ought surely 
to be filled with humility and with 
gratitude: with humility to think 
of the low, deplorable state to which 
you were reduced by sin; with grat- 
itude in view of the deliv erance 
which the mercy of God has provi- 
ded. But alas! if you can contem- 
plate an hour of such interest ; an 
hour which shows God reconciled 
to man; which brings heaven down 
to earth, and raises man to heaven : 
which procures to your souls ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope 
—1If you can contemplate such an 
hour and feel no emotion, you 
ought to regard yourselves as stran- 
gers to the love of God ; you ought 
to feel that you have no share in the 
grace which bringeth salvation. 
How affecting the thought, tha! 
some of you may eat and drink here 
to-day, who shall hereafter be driv: 

en trom the Saviour’s presence into 
everlasting darkness! Let each 
ask himself, Lord, is it L. 


For the Christian Spectato: 


IMPRECATIONS SUPPOSED TO BE CON 
TAINED IN THE WRITINGS OF DA 
VID. 


Somr may imagine, that passages I! 
several of the psalms, uttered ip 
such imprecatory forms as the fol- 
lowing, are inconsistent with the 
benevolence of David, viz: De: 
stroy thou them, O God ; let them fall 
by their own counsels. Give them 
according to their deeds, and ac- 
cording to their endeavours ; g'vé 
them after the works of their hands ; 

render to them their desert. Con- 
sume them in wrath. Let their ta 

ble become a snare before them. 

Let their eyes be darkened, that they 
see not; and make their loins con 
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tinually to shake. Pour out thine 
indignation upon them, and let thy 
wrathful anger take hold of them. 
Whether we consider David in 
these, and numerous other similar 
passages in the psalms, as refer- 
ring, primarily, to his own person- 
al enemies, or to those of God, or 
to both, we cannot suppose that 
the tremendous judgments de- 
nounced in them, are express- 
ions of a vindictive spirit. ‘hough 
he had blemishes, yet, in the 
history of the scriptures, he is rep- 
resented as being, in his general 
character possessed of a benevo- 
lent, humble, and forgiving dispo- 
sition towards others ; of course, 
these denunciations cannot be 
considered as flowing from malev- 
olent passions. His general con- 
duct and acknowledged character 
forbid such a conclusion. He had 
adeep sense of the doom of his 
enemies ; he felt tenderly and be- 
nevolently toward them in their af- 
fictions ; and wept over them, and 
prayed for them. His own personal 
concerns were lost in his zeal for 
their temporal and eternal good, 
though in return he received noth- 
ing but reiterated abuse. In the 
35th psalm, he says, They reward- 
ed me evil for good, to the spoiling 
of my soul. But as for me, when 
they were sick my clothing was 
sackcloth. I humbled my soul 
with fasting ; and my prayer return- 
ed into mine own bosom. I be- 
haved myself as though he had been 
my friend or brother. I bowed 
down heavily, as one that mourn- 
eth for his mother. 

Much confusion and misunder- 
standing will often arise from a mis- 
application of the psalms tothe lit- 
eral David whose name they bear. 
So far as he is concerned, their lit- 
eral application to him, and to the 
circumstances of his life, where it 
can be ascertained, should not be 
overlooked. But Christ is the 
principal subject in which the book 
of the psalms terminates, though 
her subjects are occasionally al- 
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luded to. Sometimes he is directly 
announced by the Spirit of proph- 
ecy ; at others, typified or persona- 
ted by David, whose name (Is. lv. 3. 
Ez. xxxiv. 23. Hos. iii. 5.) is given 
to him by the prophets. When, 
therefore, David as the type of the 
Messiah, and in his person, utters 
complaints against his enemies, and 
speaks of his dangers and persecu- 
tions, though he doubtless alludes 
to his own personal circumstances, 
yet not he, but the anti-typical Da- 
vid is principally intended; of course 
the temporaland spiritual judgments 
denounced, are Messiah’s judg- 


ments, and not imprecations of 
vengeance upon the enemies of 


David, dictated, as some have sup- 
posed, by malevolent feelings. 

But when David speaks in the 
person of the Messiah, or only, 
like other sacred writers, as an in- 
spired messenger of God, the judg- 
ments which he utters are not to 
be viewed inthe light of impreca- 
tions. ‘The genius -of the Hebrew, 
according to learned biblical crit- 
ics, is such as will admit of the fu- 
ture rendering of those passages 
which in our common English ver- 
son of the psalms stand in the im- 
perative mood asimprecations. ‘The 
passages, on supposition of this al- 
teration, lose their vindictive com- 
plexion, and appear as predictions 
of judgements upon the wicked, 
and involve no more difficulty than 
other predictions interwoven in 
the sacred writings. ‘The same 
idiom which admits that the psalm- 
ist did not imprecate, but only pre- 
dict, may be found in other passa- 
ges of the scripture, which our 
translators have rendered in the 
imperative mood. As Num. x. 35, 
Judges, v. 31. Jer.x. 25. Lam. 
il. 64—66. Also, Ist Cor. xvi. 
22. 2'Tim. iv. 14. Were it not 
for the future rendering of the verbs 
in these passages, allowed by the 
original of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, Moses, the writer of the 
song of Deborah and Barak, Jere- 
miah. and even Paul. the apostle 
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under the evangelical dispensation, 
equally with David, might appear 
to have sanctioned a vindictive 
spirit. Butifthe verbs be render- 
ed in the future tense, all occasion 
of offence will be removed. 

This change of the imperative 
for the future form is conceded by 
Horne in his Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, Vol. 1. p. 569. 
Referring to the imprecations con- 
tained in the prophetic writings 
and psalms, he says, ‘‘ These are 
to be considered not as prayers, 
but as simple predictions ; the im- 
perative mood being put for the 
future tense agreeably to the known 
idiom of the Hebrew language, and 
shown to be so put by the future 
being used in other parts of the 
prediction, as in Psalms xxvin. 4, 
5; and this idiom is more natural 


in prediction than in other kinds of 


composition, because it is the im- 
mediate result of combining idioms 
common in the prophetic. style. 
for as the prophets are often com- 
manded to do a thing, when it is 
only intended that they should fore- 
tell it, so they often foretel a thing 
by commanding it to be done ; and 
they often express their predictions 


in an address to God, the union of 


which two idioms gives them the 
appearance of imprecations.”’ Dr. 
Scott, in his preface to the Psalms, 
acknowledges that the imprecations 
they contain ‘* must be considered, 
either as direct prophecies, or as 
divinely inspired declarations of the 
certain doom awaiting all the oppo- 
sers of Christ and his cause or peo- 
ple ; and not as expressions of pri- 
vate resentment, or male vole nce 
against injurious individuals.’ 
When, in our translation of the 
Bible, then, we find such express- 
ions as the following, Destroy thou 
them, O God ; pour out thine indig- 
nation upon them ; let them be con- 
founded ; let their eyes be darkened 
that they see not ; let death sieze up- 
on them ;-—they are to he rendered, 
according to idiomatic usage, In 
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the form of prophetic maledictions, 
Thou wilt destroy them, O God. 
Thou wilt pour out thine indigna- 
tion upon them. They shall be con- 
Their eyes shall be dark- 
ened that they see not. Death shail 
sieze upon them. This form re- 
moves from David all appearance 
of an unchristian spirit, and exhibits 
him in the light of a prophet or 
type of Christ, predicting or de- 
douncing the vengeance of the be- 
ing by whom he was inspired. In 
this vengeance all must expect to 
share, unless it be averted by a sea- 
sonable and evangelical repent- 
ence. Ifany man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be (that is he 
will be) anathema, maranatha. 
Here we recognise the same idiom 
which runs through the Hebrew 
scriptures. The apostle expresses 
no wish or imprecation, but only ut- 
ters a prediction of what would and 
actually did befal the rebellious 
Jews. The prediction extends its 
terrible denunciation, with equal 
certainty, to all the finally impeni- 
tent and unbelieving in every age 
and country ; and together with all 
the predictions or denunciations of 
judgments in the Old ‘Testament, 
tends to warn and alarm careless 
sinners, and to persuade them te 


flee from the wrath to come. 


C. C. M. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


IMPORTANCE OF CIHIRISTIANI 
ZING THE HEATHEN. 
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We, who have always lived unde! 

the full blaze of gospel light, are 
not sensible how much we are i- 
debted to the gospel for the bles- 
sings we enjoy; and what a thor- 
ough change it produces in the 
character and circumstances ol 
man. Besides lighting our path to 
the grave, and opening to us the 
gates of heaven, it has conferred on 
us, and will confer on heathen na- 

tions, civil and religious liberty, and 
all the benefits of civilized society. 
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Man is by nature an enemy to 
God and man; and never will be 
effectually changed in the temper 
of his heart, till brought under the 
influence of Christianity. Could 


the ignorance and superstition of 


the heathen be done away, without 
communicating to them a knowl- 
edge of the true God, and of the 
retributions of eternity, instead of 
forming them for civilized life, they 
would become a race of cannibals ; 
there would remain no principle by 
which they could be governed or 
associated. Mere secular knowl- 
edge has no tendency to reform the 
heart. Itis the great men of the 
earth, that have filled it with blood 
and crime, aad falsehood, and de- 
lusion. Ignorance, superstition, and 
servitude, are the inheritance of a 
nation which is destitute of the 
light of the gospel. It is not con- 
sistent with the divine government, 
or the nature of things,—God has 
not so made man, that a nation can 
be enlightened, free, and happy, 
while it remains ignorant of the 
gospel; the heathen cannot be 
civilized, without being Christian- 
ized. ** When has a nation chan- 
sed their gods? When has the 
light of philosophy dispelled the 
darkness of superstition ?’? Many 
heathen nations, besides the Greeks 
and Romans, have had their Au- 
gustan age; an era in which they 
were more or less distinguished for 
their learning and philosophy ; but 
never, by the mere light of science, 
did they trample upon their idol 
gods, or arrive at any principle of 
virtue, or bond of union, which, if 
the manacles of despotism were 
east off, could save them from the 
horrors of anarchy. 

It was not for want of the press, 
or the representative system, or the 
Lancasterian method of instruction, 
that the ancient republics were sub- 
verted; but because the rebel tem- 
per of the heart was unsubdued, 
and their impious idol worship was 
hot relinquished, for the worship of 
‘he living and true God. 
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It is to the gospel, that these 
United States are indebted for their 
distinguished civil, as well as reli- 
gious privileges. It is this which 
has falsified the maxims of political 
wisdom, and the predictions of 
statesmen; and which will give 
perpetuity to our free institutions. 
It is because so many altars are 
erected in our land, from which in- 
cense and a pure offering ascend to 
the Ruler of the universe, that we 
are free and shall continue to be 
free. The notion of perpetuating 
our independence by celebrating 
its anniversary with bonfires, and 
illuminations, and Olympic games, 
and bacchanalian festivals, is a 
relic of heathenism, and worthy of 
a heathen age. These are sacrifi- 
ces offered to the god of this world; 
they are offensive to a God of infi- 
nite purity; and will tend rather 


to sap the pillars of the temple of 


liberty than to add to their strength 
and durability. ‘* Blessed is that 
nation whose God is the Lord.” 
The blessing is connected with 
obedience, and dependent upon it ; 
for says Jehovah, ‘* At what in- 
stant, I shall speak concerning a 
nation and concerning a kingdom, 
to build and to plant it, if it do evil 
in my sight, that it obey not my 
voice, then I will repent of the 
good wherewith I said | would ben- 
efit them.”’ 

We owe him our obedience, not 
only as individuals, but as a nation, 
and a government. ‘ He that ru- 
leth over men must be just, ruling 
inthe fear of God.’ When the 
ruler enters the legislative hall, or 
assumes the chair of state, he does 


not, he cannot put off the law of 


God; and is bound to act froma 
regard to his glory, in his official, as 
well as in his private capacity. 
Government is an ordinance of 
God, and was designed to advance 
the Redeemer’s kingdom on earth ; 
and it should be administered with 
a supreme regard to this object. 
We have listened too readily to the 
infidel slang, of a meretricious con- 
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nection of church and state. The 
early Christian emperors, from a 
mistaken zeal, endowed the minis- 
ters of Christ with wealth and sec- 
ular power; they cherished and 
pampered their unhallowed lusts, 
and thus raised up a _ powerful, 
dignified, and titled hierarchy, to 
be lords over God’s heritage, in- 
stead of ensamples to the church. 


But does it follow from this abuse of 


power, and consequent corruption 
of Christianity, that governments 


should not interfere in matters of 


religion? Are their views to be 
limited by the grave, and their acts 
to have no bearing on futurity? 
Are they to regard man as a mere 
animal, the creature of a day, and 
to shut their eyes to his immortal 


existence, and the retributions of 


eternity? Free government can 
not be administered—it can not 
exist upon such principles ;_ reli- 
gion is its main spring ; ; that from 
which it derives all its life and en- 
ergy ; that which gives it a hold 
on the conscience, and constitutes 
the foundation of its sanctions. 
Religion affords the only assurance 


we have, that the duties either of 


the ruler or of the citizen, will be 
faithfully discharged. 

It is the grand secret of peniten- 
tiary reform. The political econ- 
omist may exhaust his ingenuity in 
the construction of prisons, the 
graduation of punishment, the em- 
ployments, the classification, and 
seclusion of the prisons, and after 
all, it is by means of the faithful 
disciple of Christ, who carries the 
bible into the cell, and there with 
unwearied labour bestows his in- 
structions and his prayers, that the 
abandoned criminal is converted 
into a virtuous and useful citizen 
and his punishment into a source 
of public revenue. 

‘True national glory is identified 
with the glory of God. Our na- 
tional power, wealth, and resour- 
ces, the facilities of intercourse, 
the means of communicating knowl- 
edge, the genius of progressive im- 
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provement, with all the rich nation- 
al blessings we enjoy, were not 
bestowed to gratify our pride and 
ambition, or to raise a monument 
of human glory ; but to contribute 
to the execution of that grand de- 
sign for which the earth was crea- 
ted: and the spirit of Christendom 
is bearing forward its governments, 
faster than we are aware, from 
schemes of ambition, from murder 
and rapine, to deeds of benevo- 
lence, and Christian philanthropy. 
Our own rulers have felt the im- 
pulse, and partaken of the spirit of 
the age. ‘They have entered zeal- 
ously upon the benevolent enter- 
prise of abolishing the traffic in hu- 
man blood; and have afforded aid 
and encouragement, in the attempts 
which are making to impart the 
gospel and the useful arts, to the 
heathen in our own land. May 
we not hope, that under the influ- 
ence of the same beneficent views, 
they will ere long give more direct 
and efficient support to that cause 
which is emphatically, ‘* peace on 
earth and good will toman.”’ The 
time will assuredly come, when 
kings shall be nursing fathers, and 
queens nursing mothers to th 
church; when our judges shall be 
as at the first, and our counsellors 
as at the beginning; when the 
kingdoms of this world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ. 

This period is approaching. The 
decree has gone forth ‘*to build up 
Jerusalem ;’’ and already is the 
work in progress. The missionar) 
spirit which has so suddenly per 
vaded Christendom, the great In- 
crease of charitable institutions, the 
constant accumulation of means, 
the unanimity of efforts, and more 
especially, the triumphs of the cross 
which we witness, and of whic! 
we hear from every land, demon- 
strate the agency of an unseen, 4! 
Almighty hand, and proclaim the 
dawn of a brighter day than eve! 
shone on our world. 

No man can stand an idle spec 
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tator of this scene, and be inno- 
cent. ‘‘ The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein.”’ All 
the means of doing good possessed 
by man are talents committed to 
ulm by his Lord and Master, with 
the command, ‘Occupy till I 
come.” ‘* Unto whomsoever much 
is given, of him shall much be re- 
quired.” The whole world is to 
be evangelized, and the work is to 
be accomplished by human instru- 
mentality. ‘The duty is plain and 
positive ; the responsibility certain 
and awful: an omniscient eye ob- 
serves every act of fidelity, and 
every instance of neglect and diso- 
bedience ; and a day of reckoning 
is at hand. 

In the mean time, the work must 
and will go on. ‘The purposes of 
God cannot be defeated by our 
indifference or opposition. The 
treasures of the earth cannot long 
be withheld from the rightful pro- 
prietor, and the Sovereign disposer 
of all things. He will exalt him 
that is low, and abase him that is 
high, and overturn, and overturn, 
till he come whose right it is, and 
will give it him. The selfishness 
which cannot be subdued by the 
mercy of God, may expect to be 
visited by his judgments: and is 
there not something in the signs of 
the times which indicates his dis- 
pleasure, that the people in Christ- 
ian lands are so reluctant to engage 
in his work? ‘* The curse cause- 
less shall not come.’’ Mark the 
awful visitations of his hand; the 
wreck of fortunes, the disappoint- 
ment of human hopes, of prudent 
calculations, the frowns of his com- 
mon providence, and especially, 
look abroad in the commercial 
world, and ina time of profound 
peace, and of apparent prosperity, 
see ruin stalking through the earth 
like the pestilence, levelling dis- 
tinctions, and humbling the pride 
of man; and say, are there not in- 
dications of uncommon wrath in the 
judgments of God? Must it not 
1826.—No. 12. 79 
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be some new and aggravated guilt, 
that has provoked these expressions 
of his displeasure. The set time to 
favour Zion is come, and the abun- 
dant evidence of the fact, and of 
the urgent wants of a perishing 
world, fearfully enhances the sin of 
selfishness, and calls on the benev- 
olence of God, to awaken men toa 
sense of their guilt and their duty, 
by more awful displays of his justice. 

Our love of the world must be 
subdued. We never shall feel the 
full weight of the obligation we are 
under to spread the gospel, till we 
possess the spirit which the gospel 
enjoins. He that loveth father or 
mother, son or daughter, more than 
me, is not worthy of me. Whoso- 
ever he be of you, that forsaketh not 
all that he hath he cannot be my 
disciple. Sell that ye have and 
give alms. Are these hard say- 
ings? They came from the mouth 
of Christ. He requires us to have 
the same mind that was in him; 
the same indifference to the world, 
and supreme love and entire devo- 
tedness to God. ‘Those only who 
obey his commands will receive 
the rewards of faithful servants ; 
while to those who refuse obedi- 
ence, and who will stand at the 
last day on his left hand, he will 
say, *‘I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me no meat; | was thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink; I was a 
stranger and ye took me not in; 
naked, and ye clothed me not; 
sick and in prison, and ye visited 
me not.’”’ ‘* Verily [ say unto you 
inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to 
me.” *‘* And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.”’ 


oe 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


The following reflections sugges- 
ted by the late mournful disaster 
at the White Hills, are extracted 
from a sermon recently preached 
in that vicinity. They are for- 
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warded for insertion in your jour- 
nal, should they be deemed of a 
suitable character. J.C. P. 


The more signal events in the 
providence of God, which from 
time to time agitate and diversify 
this scene of things, not only teach 
a lesson strikingly accordant with 
the instructions of inspired truth, 
but are often most accurately de- 
scribed in the very language of the 
bible. Nor do such providential 
occurrences resemble the lessons 
of the sacred record less in the 
limited influence they have on the 
heart and life of men. ‘The word 
of God spreads its pages, and new 
and impressive leaves on the book 
of providence are continually un- 
folding, to attract and interest, but 
rarely do either fix salutary impres- 
sions on the mind. Events which 
for a season arrest and absorb the 
public mind, with their deep-felt 
and solemnly instructive interest, 
are seen to pass into dim recollec- 
tion without leaving any memorials 
of their beneficial sway. In the 
pestilence, the earthquake, the tem- 
pest, and in the sweeping scourge of 
everflowing torrents, Jehovah sends 
forth a teaching voice to the chil- 
dren of men; but like his written 
word, it is misinterpreted, neglect- 
ed, and forgotten. To give that 
voice a deeper emphasis—to make 
it understood and felt, by combi- 
ning its solemn tones with the 
notes of warning, reproof, and cor- 
rection which come from the bible, 
has appeared to me a duty too 
plain, and an object too desirable, 
not to be attempted by the Christ- 
ian preacher. If contemporary 
events have an eloquence—-a_ pa- 
thos—an impressiveness, which far 
exceeds the highest efforts of hu- 
man language or thought, not to 
give them a tongue, were to affect 
a wisdom beyond that which is 
written. For in such events the 
Most High himself preaches. He 
comes down, not it may be, upon 
‘*the mount that burned with fire ;”’ 
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but he is seen to ‘‘rend the heav- 
ens, and come down,”’ and, while 
‘*the mountains flow down at his 
presence,” he repeats again his 
instructions of old in those terrible 
acts of his might which the lan- 
guage of his own inspiration best 
describes. ‘* Surely the mountain 
falling cometh to nought, and the 
rock is moved out of his place. 
The waters wear the stones; thou 
washeth away the things which grow 
out of the dust of the earth; and 
thou destroyest the hope of man.”’ 

This passage will be perceived 
to be a very correct, though com- 
pendious account of a recent prov- 
idential dispensation, whose painful 
catastrophe touched so widely the 
sympathies of ourcommunity. That 
the mournful occurrence, which has 
not yet ceased to operate keenly 
on our common sensibilities, may 
leave good impressions on our 
minds, I shall introduce several 
desultory remarks, the common 
suggestions alike of the passage 
just repeated, and of the calamitous 
event itself.* 


*The storm which is here alluded te 
was so terrific and destructive, that it 
will, for a long time to come, retain 
in the feelings of those who witnessed 
its effects, a kind of lone sublimity in 
the history even of mountain storms. 
And though it has but recently filled 
the newspapers, our readers will not 
think the space misappropriated which 
preserves the following record of it, 
in connection with the above reflec- 
tions. The account here given is 
contained in a letter from the Rev. 
Carlos Wilcox, who, with a party of 
gentlemen, arrived at the Mountains 
the day after the storm. They had 
approached to within fifteen miles the 
preceeding day, where they were 
compelled to stop by the descending 
rain. 


“The storm continued most of the 
night [28th of August :] but the next 
morning was clear and serene. The 
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One important lesson forcibly 
taught amidst the scene of the des- 
olations alluded to, is the frailty of 
man. This undeniable, though of- 
ten forgotten truth, is more com- 


view from the hill of Bethlehem was 
extensive and delightful. In the eas- 
tern horizon Mount Washington, with 
the neighbouring peaks on the north 
and south, formed a grand outline far 
up in the blue sky. Two or three 
small fleecy clouds rested on its side a 
little below its summit, while from be- 
hind this highest point of land in the 
United States east of the Mississippi, 
the sun rolled up rejoicing in his 
strength and glory. We started of 
toward the object of our journey, with 
spirits greatly exhilarated by the beau- 
ty and grandeur of our prospect. As 
we hastened forward with our eyes 
fixed on the tops of the mountains be- 
fore us, little did we think of the scene 
of destruction around their base, on 
which the sun was now for the first 
time beginning to shine. In about 
half an hour we entered Breton Woods, 
in an unincorporated tract of land cov- 
ered with a primitive forest, extend- 
ing on our road five miles to Rose- 
brook’s Inn, and thence six miles to 
Crawford’s, the establishment begun 
by Rosebrook’s father as kN in 
the Travels of Dr. Dwight. On en- 
tering this wilderness we were struck 
with its universal stillness. From 
every leaf in its immense masses of 
foliage the rain hung in large glitter- 
ing drops; and the silver note of a 
single unseen and unknown bird was 
the only sound that we could hear. 
After we had proceeded a mile or two 
the roaring of the Amonoosuck began 
to break in upon the stillness, and 
soon grew so loud as to excite our 
surprise. In consequence of coming 
to the river almost at right angles, 
and by a very narrow road, through 
trees and bushes very thick, we had 
no view of the water, till with a quick 
trot we had advanced upon the bridge 
too far to recede, when the sight that 
opened at once to the right hand and 
to the left, drew from all of us similar 
exclamations of astonishment and ter- 
ror; and we hurried over the trem- 
bling fabric as fast as possible. After 
finding ourselves safe on the other 
side, we walked down tothe brink; 
and, though familiar with mountain 
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monly illustrated and enforced, by 
comparing our animal nature to 
the most fragile, transient, and 
perishable objects around us. We 
resemble the grass, the flower of 


scenery, we all confessed that we had 
never seen a mountain torrent be- 
fore. The water was as thick with 
earth as it could be, without being 
changed into mud. A man living 
near in a log hut showed us how high 
it was at daybreak. Though it had 
fallen six feet, he assured us that it 
was still ten feet above the ordinary 
level. To this add its ordinary depth 
of three or four feet, and here at day- 
brouk was a body of water twenty feet 
deep, and sixty feet wide, moving with 
the rapidity of a gale of wind between 
steep banks covered with hemlocks 
and pines, and over a bed of large 
rocks, breaking its surface into bil- 
lows like those of the ocean. After 
gazing a few moments on this sublime 
sight, we proceeded on our way, for 
the most part at some distance from 
the river, till we came to the farm of 
Rosebrook, lying on its banks. We 
found his fields covered with water 
and sand, and flood-wood. His fen- 
ces and bridges were all swept away ; 
and the road was so blocked up with 
logs, that we had to wait for the la- 
bours of men and oxen, before we 
could get to his house. Here we 
were toid that the river was never 
before known to bring down any con- 
siderable quantity of earth, and were 
pointed to bare spots on the sides of 
the White Mountains never seen til] 
that morning. As our road, for the 
remaining six miles, lay quite near the 
river and crossed many small tributary 
streams, we employed a man to accom- 
pany us with an axe. We were fre- 
quently obliged to remove trees from 
the road, to fill excavations, tomend and 
make bridges, or contrive to get our 
horses and waggon along separately, 
After toiling in this manner for half a 
day, we reached the end of our jour- 
ney, not however without being obli- 
ged to leave our waggon half a mile 
behind, 
* * - * * * 

On our arrival at Crawford’s, the 
appearance of his farm was like that 
of Rosebrook’s, only much worse. 
Some of his sheep and cattle were 
lost; and eight hundred bushels of 
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the field, the vapour, and the fleet- 
ing shadow. Although such figu- 
rative representations as _ these 


scarcely more than literally describe 
the weakness and frailty of our mor- 


oats were destroyed. Here we found 
five gentlemen who gave us an inter- 
esting account of their unsuccessful 
attempt to ascend Mount Washington 
the preceeding day. They went to 
the “ Camp” at the foot of the moun- 
tain on the Sabbath evening, and 
lodged there with the intention of 
clirabing the summit the next morning. 
But in the morning the mountains 
were enveloped in thick clouds; the 
rain began to fall, and increased till 
afternoon, when it came down in tor- 
rents. At five o’clock they proposed 
to spend another night at the camp, 
and let their guide return home for a 
fresh supply of provisions for the next 
day. But the impossibility of keeping 
a fire where every thing was so wet, 
and at length the advice of their 
guide, made them all conclude to 
return, though with great reluctance. 
No time was now to be lost, for they 
had seven miles to travel on foot, and 
six of them by a rugged path through 
a gloomy forest. ‘They ran as fast as 
their circumstances would permit; but 
the dark evergreens around them, and 
the black clouds above, made it night 
before they had gone half of the way. 
The rain poured down faster every 
moment; and the little streams, which 
they had stepped across the evening 
before, must now be crossed by wa- 
ding, or by cutting down trees for 
bridges, to which they were obliged 
to dies for life. In this way they 
reached the bridge over the Amonoo- 
suck near Crawford's just in time to 
pass it before it was carried down the 
current. 

On Wednesday, the weather being 
clear and beautiful, and the waters hav- 
ing subsided, six gentlemen, with a 
guide, went to Mount Washington, and 
one accompanied Mr. Crawford to the 
“Notch,” from which nothing had 
been heard. We met again at eve- 
ning, and related to each other what 
we had seen. The party who went 
to the Mountain were five hours 
reaching the site of the camp, instead 
of three, the usual time. The path 
for nearly one third of the distance 
was so much excavated, or covered 
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tal race, yet the very slight de- 
parture from a strictly accurate 
description, does in the case of not 
a few, greatly diminish the weight 
of impression left on the mind. 


with miry sand, or entirely blocked up 
with flood-wood, that they were obli- 
ged to grope their way through thick- 
ets almost impenetrable where one 
generation of trees after another had 
risen and fallen, and were now lying 
across each other in every direction, 
and in various stages of decay. The 
Camp itself had been wholly swept 
away; and the bed of the rivulet, by 
which it had stood, was now more 
than ten rods wide, and with banks 
from ten to fifteen feet high. Four or 
five other brooks were passed, whose 
beds were enlarged, some of them to 
twice the extent of this. In several 
the water was now only three or four 
feet wide, while the bed of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty rods in width, was covered 
for miles with stone from two to five 
feet in diameter, that had been rolled 
down the mountains, and through the 
forests, by thousands, bearing every 
thing beforethem. Not atree, nor the 
root of a tree, remained in their path. 
Immense piles of hemlocks and other 
trees, with their limbs and bark en- 
tirely bruised off, were lodged all the 
way on both sides, as they had been 
driven in among the standing and half 
standing trees on the banks. While 
the party were climbing the Mountain, 
thirty “slides” were counted, some of 
which began near the line where the 
soil and vegetation terminate, and 
growing wider as they descended, 
were estimated to contain more than 
a hundred acres. These were all on 
the western side of the mountains. 
They were composed of the whole 
surface of the earth, with all its growth 
of woods, and its loose rocks, to the 
depth of 15, 20 and 30 feet. And 
wherever the slides of two projecting 
mountains met, forming a vast ravine, 
the depth was still greater. 

Such was the report which the party 
from the mountains gave. The intel- 
ligence which Mr. Crawford, and the 
gentleman accompanying him, brought 
from the Notch, was of a more melan- 
choly nature. The road, though a 
turnpike, was in such a state, that 
they were obliged to walk to the Notch 
House, lately kept by Mr. Willey, 4 
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Impressive as are these emblems 
of himself, man can witness the 
growth and decay of vegetation, 
can gaze at the shifting, fleeting 
shadow, can see the congregated 
vapours vanish, and still feel an un- 
abated confidence in his hold on 
life. Indeed, the contrast between 
his own more abiding destiny and 
their transient being, may rather 
serve to foster a feeling of deeper 
and more quiet repose in the fan- 
cied stability of his own mountain. 
Because he outlives a long succes- 
sion of those passing objects, to 
which his mortal being is familiar- 


distance of six miles. All the bridges 
over the Amonoosuck, five in number, 
those over the Saco, and those over the 
tributary streams of both were gone. 
In some places the road was excavated 
tothe depth of 15 or 20 feet; and in 
others it was covered with earth, and 
rocks, and trees, to as great a height. 
In the Notch, and along the deep de- 
file below it, for a mile and a half to 
the Notch House, and as far as could 
be seen beyond it, no appearance of 
the road, except in one place for two 
or three rods, could be discovered. 
The steep sides of the mountains, first 
on one hand, then on the other, and 
then on both, had slid down into this 
narrow passage, and formed a contin- 
ual mass from one end to the other, so 
that a turnpike will probably not be 
made through it again very soon, if 
ever. The Notch House was found 
uninjured; though the barn adjoining 
it by a shed was crushed; and under 
its ruins were two dead horses. The 
house was entirely deserted; the beds 
were tumbled, their covering was 
turned down; and near them upon 
the chairs and on the floor lay the 
wearing apparel of the several mem- 
bers of the family; while the money 
and papers of Mr. Willey were lying 
in his open bar. From these circum- 
stances 1t seemed almost certain, that 
the whole family were destroyed; and 
it soon became quite so, by the arrival 

ofa brother of Mr. Crawford from his 

father’s six miles further east. From 
him we learnt that the valley of the 

Saco for many miles, presented an un- 

interrupted scene of desolation. The 

‘wo Crawfords were the nearest neigh- 

Yours of Willey. —T'wo days had now 


ly likened, he becomes strengthen- 
ed in the persuasion, that he shall 
very remotely, if ever, resemble 
the falling flower and perishing ver- 
dure of the field. But let such as 
will not learn their perpetual and 
inevitable exposure to death from 
the freshest and fairest objects in 
the world of vegetation, look away 
to the falling mountain, and learn 
the fact there. If they fall not be- 
fore the element beneath whose 
passing breath the blossoms and 
herbage of the earth wither and are 
gone, they surely must cease to 
regard their ‘* house of this taber- 
nacle”’ as indissoluble, when they 


elapsed since the storm, and nothing 
had been heard of his family in either 
direction. There was no longer any 
room to doubt that they had been 
alarmed by the noise of the destruction 
around them, had sprung from their 
beds, and fled naked from the house, 
and in the utter darkness had been 
soon overtaken by the falling mount- 
ains and rushing torrents. The fami- 
ly, which is said to have been amiable 
and respectable, consisted of nine per- 
sons, Mr. Willey, and his wife, and 
five young children of theirs, with a 
hired man and boy. After the fall of 
a single slide last June, they were 
more ready to take the alarm, though 
they did not consider their situation 
dangerous, as none had eyer been 
known to fall there previous to this. 
Whether more rain fell now than had 
ever been known to fall before in the 
same length of time, at least since the 
sides of the mountains were covered 
with so heavy a growth of woods, or 
whether the slides were produced by 
the falling of such a quantity of rain 
so suddenly, after the earth had been 
rendered light and loose by the long 
drought, I am utterly unable to say. 
All I know is, that at the close of a 
rainy day, the clouds seemed all to 
come together over the White Moun- 
tains, and at midnight discharge their 
contents at once in a terrible burst of 
rain, which produced the effects that 
have now been described. Why these 
effects were produced now, and never 
before, is known only to Him who can 
rend the heavens when he will, and 
come down, and cause the mountains 
to flow down at his presence.” 
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see ‘‘ the perpetual hills bow,”’ and 
‘*the everlasting mountains’ melt 
away. It was with a view to pre- 
sent the idea of human frailty and 
of the exposedness of our bodies to 
an irreparable dissolution, in a for- 
cible light, that the afflicted Job 
introduced this allusion to an event 
less uncommon in the region in 
which he dwelt. He had compar- 
ed man to whatever is most evan- 
escent and fading; but as if not 
satisfied, he adverts toa class of 
objects wholly opposite in their na- 
ture. He turns to the most stable 
and abiding appendages of the 
globe we inhabit. From the em- 
blems of all that might seem unsub- 
stantial and dying in this perishing 
world, he directs the mind to what 
might stand as a representative of 
all it has which can aspire to the 
character of fixedness and dura- 
bility. But ‘* surely they falling 
come to nought.”” And from their 
fall and dissolution, he seems con- 
scious of deriving an argument as 
irresistible as the sweep of their 
ruins, to evince the powerlessness 
of human might, and the brevity 
and precariousness of our earthly 
existence. Do those massy piles 
which stand fixed in living rock, 
drop from their dizzy height, and 
vanish in a flood of commingled 
ruins? And can we who are made 
of clay, and who have ‘our foun- 
dation in the dust,’’ expect to es- 
eape the catastrophe of dissolution, 
and share a more abiding destiny 
thanthey? If what from their en- 
during character are denominated 
‘* everlasting hills,’’ sink beneath 
the footsteps of Omnipotence, what 
should beings anticipate who are 
*¢ crushed before the moth ?”’ Let, 
then, as many of us, as are secret- 
ly indulging the thought that we 
** shall never be moved,’’—that our 
mortal structure is too strongly 
built to be dissolved, take a view 
of the scene among the white sum- 
mits that skirt yonder horizon, 
where He who reared those mighty 
masses, has lately been exerting 
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the terrible energies of his power. 
We may, and perhaps we da, con- 
template the falling flower and the 
vanishing vapour without a prac- 
tical impression of the truth [ am 
considering ; but who can fail of 
such an impression with this scene 
before the mind?) Who can glance 
a thought over these stupendous 
desolations, and not have that 
thought revert to the final ruin of 
his own earthly tabernacle, as a 
most solemn, inevitable, and rapid- 
ly approaching event? Surely, 
when man beholds mountains dis- 
solve and flow down at the pres- 
ence of the King of heaven, he 
must feel that he cannot be too high 
to be brought low, or too firmly en- 
compassed about by the energics 
of his own strength, to be dissolv- 
ed. O when such a power is seen 
at work around him in acts s0 tre- 
mendous—-when rocks melt away 
in the breath of the Almighty, he 
must feel that 


The spider’s most attenuated thread 
Is cord, is cable to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss. 


He must feel the instructive lesson 
taught by the scene, impressed on 
his heart; and go away with the 
impression that before the amazing 
power of Him in whose hand his 
life is, his frame is more fragile than 
the earliest flower of spring, and 
his life more unstaying than the 
fleeting shadow. 

The mutability of earthly things 
is another lesson taught by the dis- 
astrous visitation which suggests 
my present remarks. Since our 
earth was first sent forth from the 
hand ofits Maker to travel its des- 
tined period of ages, it has evi- 
dently undergone no small changes 
in its visible features. Most of 
these changes occurred at a pe- 
riod back beyond the reach of its 
earliest authentic history. ‘The 
certainty of their occurrence, how- 
ever, does not depend on the pre- 
sent existence ef such testimony. 
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We can scarcely fix our eyes upon 
a spot of earth which exhibits not 
marks of having long since been 
the scene of no ordinary physical 
revolutions. Rocks that he piled 
on rocks in tottering elevation, 
frowning cliffs, and those pecipitous 
heights on which the canopy of 
heaven seems to rest, are so many 
perpetual witnesses of suceessive 
waves of changes which swept over 
our globe during those primitive 
ages that lie concealed in the deep 
obscurity of the past. Nor have 
these tides of changes ceased to 
rise and fall. Earth remains un- 
changed only in its changeable cha- 
racter. In every other respect it 
abides the same scene of con- 
stant vicissitude. Perhaps those 
deep and mighty convulsions which 
were wont to rend the earth and 
disturb the settled pillars of its 
strength, are now less frequent than 
in the infancy of its career. That 
awful catastrophe which ‘“ broke 
up the fountains of the great deep, 
gave, it is probable, to its entire 
surface a wholly new and varied 
aspect. Nothing since has opera- 
ted so widely or so powerfully in di- 
versifying its external appearance. 
Still it has continued to be the the- 
atre of changes which have reach- 
ed much farther than to the tran- 
sient and floating accompaniments 
of its climates and its seasons. The 
silent, but resistless energies of 
time have, up to the present mo- 
ment, been at work. And though 
itis so noiseless and uniform in its 
operation as to escape a speedy de- 
tection of its progress, yet the lapse 
ef only a few score years shows that 
it has hurried its millions of earth’s 
intelligent population to the grave, 
and brought as many more to crowd 
its busy walks of toil and suffering. 
Thus in the limited period of only a 
few years, this earth comes forth 
peopled with a new succession of 
living, acting, conscious, and im- 
mortal beings. It becomes in re- 
spect to all its most interesting fea- 
lures, changed into a new werld. 
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All its thinking myriads have pass- 
edaway. Not one lingers to wit- 
ness the greatness of the change, 
or to give to the present an exam- 
ple of the age gone by. Where 
now the multitudes which once 
thronged the busy streets, of Nine- 
veh, Babylon, and Palmyra? How 
changed the race which now pos- 
sesses their ruins! Where too are 
the wandering tribes which two 
centuries ago, held the undisputed 
dominion of eur own native hills, 
and plains, and lakes, and rivers? 
The mutability of terrestrial 
things is seen, if in less affecting, 
yet in a no less striking light, in 
those alterations which are con- 
stantly occurring in the more fixed 
and permanent objects around us. 
Rivers change their course; lakes 
change their bed ; islands sink and 
emerge from the ocean ; mountains, 
disturbed in their repose of ages, 
cast down their loosened summits 
in horrible ruins; rocks that resist 
steadfast any combination of human 
might or skill, are ‘* removed out of 
their place ;” and ‘the overflow- 
ing scourge’’ passes through, and 
sweeps away in one congregated 
flood of desolation, the fruits of the 
earth, and the works of man. In 
view of this representation, or rath- 
er of that event which has led to it, 
to what object possessing an earth- 
ly character, can man look, that is 
not as variable as the agitated sur- 
face of yonder hillowy expanse ? 
Oh the omnipotence of time! What 
revolutions it effects in all that is 
below the skies! Would you get 
a sense of the mutable character 
which time impresses on all the 
scenes and objects of earth? Let 
imagination picture to your mind 
that gloomy valley on that memo- 
rable and tenfold gloomy night. 
There on that spot of earth, in that 
point of time, are epitomised the 
changes of all earth through all 
time. Man is swept away. His 
works perish. The deep linea- 


ments in the aspect of nature are 
What is deemed the most 


varied. 
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stable throughout the range of 
earth, a mountain of eternal rock, 
becomes loosened and melts away 
into the vale below. Rivers find a 
newchannel. And all that is fresh 
and gay and lovely and picturesque 
in the scene, becomes one rude and 
sullen blank of awful grandeur, ren- 
dered doubly appalling by the ves- 
tiges of a wide-spread devastation. 
Who can gaze at such a picture, 
and not feel that every thing ter- 
restrial is a passing shadow ? 
Amidst such a scene how im- 
pressively is taught the vanity of 
earthly hopes. ‘* Thou destroyest 
the hope of man.” The way in 
which the Most High destroys hu- 
man hopes, is not by extinguishing 
in the mind all expectation of fu- 
ture good, and pouring into it all 
the bitterness of despair. He only 
leaves those hopes to be disappoint- 
ed. Itis in the nature of things 
that all hopes of coming good apart 
from God, or in other words, all 
earthly hopes must in this sense, 
It must fail of being 
realized. It matters not that the 
good expected be obtained. It 
of necessity fails to satisfy. In the 
possession it becomes something 
widely different from what it was 
in the expectation. In the glow of 
a lively imagination which has felt 
nothing of the quieting and chas- 
tening power of grace, circumstan- 
ces and things altogether earthly in 
their nature, assume an importance 
and value which render them ob- 
jects of fervent hope. But such 
hope, whether ‘‘ deferred,” or grat- 
ified, ‘‘makes the heart sick.” 
Should it prove otherwise for a sea- 
son—should this class of objects in 
their fruition come up to the full 
measure of the good expected in 
them, should there turn out to be 
no disappointment in the kind and 
degree of the present gratification 
they yield; yet they cannot long 
abide. If the fact of its short lived 
character should not bring home to 
the bosom the fearful thought of the 
nearness and bitterness of its end, 


be destroyed. 
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there might be something like 
enjoyment of exclusively earthly 
things. The unwelcome thought 
does however intrude. It spoils 
the present, and blasts the hope of 
the future. But what especially 
evinces the variety of those hopes 
which are more appropriately earth- 
ly, is the uncertainty of the attain- 
ment and continuance of the ob- 
jects which they exclusively re- 
spect. If attained, the utmost meas- 
ure of their continuance stretches 
no farther than the range of our 
mortal career. Yet unnumbered 
objects, though fervently desired 
and longed for, are never brought 
home into actual possession ; while 
as many more after being grasped 
as ‘‘enduring substance,”’ are ei- 
ther torn away by the hand of 
Providence, or ‘fly away as an 
eagle towards heaven.’ It must 
be so; for man is but dust, and all 
these objects of his worldly expect- 
ation, are deceitful in their appear- 
ance, mutable in their nature, and 
as short lived as the fading and dy- 
ing world of vegetation around us. 
If we will turn our thoughts to that 
scene of God’s recent providential 
visitation, we may behold the emp- 
tiness of such hopes written in the 
awful characters of its ruins. Do 
we confide in the stability of ou 
mountain? See that mountain, 
which lately pillared the firmament, 
dissolved and melted away. Have 
we high hopes of the good coming 
to us irom friends in the various 
relations of life? Behold that 
group, bound together by all the 
tenderest ties of relationship, hur- 
ried apart, to be speedily mingled § 
together in one common ruin. Do 
our hopes cluster around the wealth 
that may come from the various 
gainful occupations among men! 
Look at the devastation which has | 
taken away in one night of horrors, 
the fruit of years of laborious én: 
terprise. Go, and read there, the 
history of earthly hopes. Go, and 
gaze until your heart feels how low § 
and empty are all expectation: 
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which look not beyond earth and 
time. FS 
Finally. The disastrous visita- 
tion, whose suggestions I have 
followed in my present remarks, 
may aid our conceptions of those 
terrors which will overwhelm the 
wicked at the last day. Then shall 
the ‘‘kings of the earth, and the 
great men, and the rich men, and 
the chief captains, and the mighty 
men, and every bondman, and eve- 
ry freeman, hide themselves in 
dens, and in the rocks of the moun- 
tains ; and shall say to the moun- 
tains, and the rocks, fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of Him that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the 
wrath of the Lamb.” This is the 
aceount which God himself has giv- 
en of the deep and unutterable con- 
sternation the wicked will feel, 
when ‘‘the great day of his wrath 
shall have come.”’ Imagination can 
conceive of no destruction more in- 
describably dreadful than to be bu- 
ried beneath the congregated ruins 
of rocks and mountains. A chilling 
horror has thrilled our whole frame, 
when we have thought of the la- 
mented family attempting in vain 
to escape from the rushing and 
thundering torrent of a melted de- 
scending mountain. But the wick- 
ed at the final day will welcome 
such an appalling interment, as a 
desirable shelter from the burning 
vengeance of Almighty wrath. Oh 
they will choose rather to plunge 


amidst such a tremendous tide of 


ruins, than to feel and hate the 
holy displeasure of God unmitiga- 
ted and unending. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Some writers for your pages, when 
their communications are deemed 
improper for insertion, on account 
of imputed errors in sentiment or 
misinterpretation of Scripture, it 
may be presumed, would cheerful- 
ly take the attitude of learners, agd 
would indeed feel obliged by*hav- 
ing such errors candidly sstated, 
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and convincingly corrected. A to- 
pic which even an unsuccessful ef- 
fort has been made to investigate, 
will still be viewed with special in- 
terest by him who has made the 
effort. ‘This interest may be even 
increased, by the very circumstance 
that those whose opinions he has 
reason to respect, pronounce his 
intellectual labour, in a given in- 
stance, to be of this description ; 
and while a salutary influence will 
thus operate upon his mind, lead- 
ing him more diligently to survey 
the ground before passed over, and 
thoroughly to assay the soundness 
of his conclusions, he will, when 
unable to detect his own mistakes, 
be impelled to ask for clearer light 
and fuller instruction. While, there 
fore, you and your associates can- 
not reasonably be desired to under- 
take the ungrateful, the hopeless 
task of curing the mental and mor- 
al aberrations discoverable in all 
the papers of your correspondents, 
it may still be hoped that you will 
occasionally allow a writer through 
the medium of your Miscellany, to 
express his views of a given sub- 
ject, even should you consider 
them in some degree faulty, if they 
are not of a decidedly mischievous 
nature, when he does it with the 
avowed purpose of gaining knowl- 
edge, from those who perceive that 
he needs to be better taught. 
While thus an individual will meet 
in the Christian Spectator with in- 
struction suited precisely to his 
own exigences, there is good rea- 
son to believe, that a large number 
of its readers being in similar cir- 
cumstances will receive equal ben- 
efit. 

The author of a sermon on Isa. 
lix. 21st, who was ‘ respectfully 
informed that his exposition of the 
text did not appear to be capable 
of being sustained by just princi- 
ples of interpretation,’ undertook 
to show that the text contained g 
promise of the perpetuity of reveal- 
ed truth in the church, and the 
grounds on which the church might 
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confidently expect the fulfilment of 
this promise. 

As for me, this is my covenant 
with them, saith the Lord; My Spir- 
it that is upon thee, and my words 
which Ihave put in thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
the mouthof thy seed’s seed, saith the 
Lord from henceforth and forever. 

In commenting upon the context 
in order to prepare the way for elu- 
cidating this passage, the declara- 
tion, So shall they fear the name of 
the Lord from the west, and his 
glory from the rising of the sun, 
was considered as a prediction of 
the conversion of the nations in 
general. The succeeding words, 
Wien the enemy cometh in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall 
liftup a standard against him, was 
viewed as an assurance, that all the 
efforts of infidelity, heresy, and im- 
piety against the cause of evangel- 
ical truth and piety, would be de- 
feated by tlie special agency of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘The next verse, And 
the Redeemer shall come to Zion, 
and to them that turn from trans- 
gression in Jacob, saith the Lord, 
was represented to be a promise of 
the coming of Christ, in his incar- 
nation and ministry, in which pro- 
mise a pledge is given, by this very 
fact of Christ’s that the 
foregoing promises should be fulfil- 
led. ‘The writer perceives indeed, 
on examining further, that this 
passage is applied, in a somewhat 
different form, by the apostle Paul, 
Rom. xi. 26, to the future conver- 
sion of the Jews to Christianity; 
but this does not appear to be a 
sufficient reason for limiting the 
sense to this event, when the words 
naturally admit of a twofold fulfil- 
inent. 

The text itself was represented 
to be a divine engagement, in re- 
lation to all true believers, or those 
turning from transgression, as being 
a covenant with them whether 
Jews or Gentiles, by virtue of their 
union to Christ. The engage- 


advent, 
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ment in the manner in which it is 
expressed, was viewed as being 
addressed to the Redeemer, men. 
tioned in the verse immediate] 
foregoing, and as made to him by 
the Father. The things promised 
were represented to be the perpet- 
ual continuance of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the words of Jehovah with 
Christ and with his spiritual seed. 
In accordance with this genera] 
view of the text, the writer pro- 
ceeded, under the first head of dis- 
course, to give a particular explana- 
tion of the covenant or promise ex- 
pressed in this passage. Here it 
was observed that the language in 
this case implies that the Spirit of 
Jehovah, or the Holy Spirit, was 
possessed by Christ in the fullest 
manner ; that, in this respect, he is 
exhibited as abundantly qualified 
for his mediatovial work ; and that 
a high and incomprehensible union 
and co-operation existed and ever 
will exist between the Father, Son, 
and Uoly Spirit. In illustration of 
the import of the text in this re- 
spect, the following passages were 
adduced: Behold my servant whom 
T uphold; mine elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth: I hare put my 
Spirit upon him: he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles.— 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because he hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings to the meek.— 
He whom God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God, for God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him. 
On the last quoted passage it was 
remarked, that Christ’s possessing 
the Holy Spirit without measure, 
was assigned by John the Baptist 
as proof that he spake the words of 
God, or revealed the divine will in- 
variably, and with supreme author- 
ity. ‘The promise in the text was 
thus interpreted to denote the fact 


of Christ’s possessing the office of 


a divine and infallible prophet, and 
by the Hely Spirit revealing the 
will of God to mankind. 

@ was next stated, that the cove 
nant or promise in the text. gives 
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assurance that there shall be no 
change and no failure in the com- 
munication of the divine will, which 
is made by Christ to mankind. 
Christ, as the light of the world, 
as the prophet of the church, will 
never cease to give full instruction 
concerning divine truth by means 
of his word and Spirit. He will 
maintain the system of revealed re- 
ligion while the world shall stand. 
The promise in view was also 
considered, as implying that Christ 
should ever have a spiritual seed 
upon earth, to embrace and main- 
tain the system of divine truth re- 
vealed by the Holy Spirit. The 
words of God, the doctrines and 
precepts of the Scriptures, should 
be invariably embraced and main- 
tained by those whom Christ will 
own as the heirs of his kingdom. 
At the same time, a continual suc- 
cession of genuine believers, in the 
line of their natural posterity, who 
should act in this manner was con- 
sidered as engaged to the church. 
The divine words shall not depart 
out of the mouth of Christ's seed’s 
seed, from henceforth and forever. 
Those embracing the gospel in 
faith are Christ’s seed, in whatever 
age or country they live; but in 
being his seed’s seed, as they are 
specified to be, in the promise, they 


must also be lineal descendants of 


believers, unless they can be shown 
to be the seed of believers, in the 
same sense in which they are 
Christ’s, and thus to sustain the 
same spiritual relation to preceding 
believers, which they do to Christ 
himself. 

This is a brief outline of the ex- 
position given to the text in the 
sermon which has been alluded to, 
and on which the editorial remar 
already quoted was made. ‘The 
writer is by no means disposed to 
contend that his views of this pas- 
sage are correct, but holding him- 
self open to conviction, respectful- 
ly requests wherein he has erred 
to be set right. If the Divine 
Speaker in the text, does not ad- 
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dress Christ, but Zion, the church 
immediately, as in the subsequent 
chapter ;—if the words my Spirit, 
mean not the Holy Spirit, but some- 
thing else ;—if the things, intended 
by the covenant or promise, are 
not what is expressed in the seat, 
but in the preceding verse, and if 
they refer exc lusively to the future 
conversion of the Jews to Christ- 
lanity, these things and whatever 
else belongs to the full and just 
interpretation of this passage can 
doubtless be satisfactorily shown. 
If we are not here taught, under 
the high assurance of Jehovah him- 
self that the truths of revelation 
shall continue to be embraced and 
maintained by Christ’s seed, by 
the true church of God till the end 
of the world, what then are we 
taught ? 

With ready access to a com- 
plete set of books for the thorough 
study of the Bible, with all the 
stores of biblical literature within 
his daily reach, the writer would 
probably have dispensed with this 
communication, as he would have 
been able to bring the correctness 
of his exposition to a thorough 
critical test, and thus to detect his 
own errors, if he has fallen into 
them, when aiming to speak as the 
oracles of God teach. But with 
the pittance on which he depends 
for his tempora! support, like some 
of his brethren, he possesses no 
golden key to unlock the stores of 
Hebraistic lore, and therefore has 
ventured to exhibit his views of the 
text in question, to be himself in- 
structed by some mind more am- 
ply furnished with knowledge, al- 
though in doing this he may by 
some be thought to have exposed 
his own ignorance. ?. B. 





We have freely admitted the 
foregoing article, both because it 
seemed an act of candour which 
was expected of us, and because 
the writer’s views agree mainly 


with those of very respectable com- 
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mentators. We cannot, however, 
undertake to satisfy all the queries 
he proposes to us: we have not 
room and leisure, however we 
might deem ourselves qualified, for 
such an office. Our principal ob- 
jection to the writer’s treatment of 
his text was, that he made it teach 
the doctrine of the Trinity,—as in 
the following passage from the Ser- 
mon. 

‘¢ A covenant is here announced, 
by one who is styled the Lord or 
Jehovah, by which term is in this 
case to be understood, God, the 
Father ; and it is expressed in the 
form of a promise made by him to 
the Redeemer, the Son of God. 
This promise respects the Spirit 
and the words of Jehovah, and 
which belong to Christ in his medi- 
atorial character ; and it engages 
the continuance of the same to him 
and to his spiritual seed perpetual- 
ly, or while the church shall re- 
main upon earth. The construc- 


tion of this passage, as compared 
with others, thus contains a plain 


intimation of the threefold distinc- 
tion in the Deity. He who promis- 
es, styles himself Jehovah; he to 
whom the promise is made is called 
the Redeemer in the verse immedi- 
ately preceding the text; and in 
what is promised, particular men- 
tion is made of the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah, clearly denoting the Holy 
Spirit, in distinction from him who 
makes the promise, and from him 
to whom the promise is addressed.”’ 
—More might be quoted to the 
same effect. 

Now however correct the writer’s 
views may be in some respects, his 
text does not appear to us to con- 
tain the doctrine of the above para- 
graph. Admitting that Christ is 
the person here addressed, and 
that the promise is made to him, 
this does not prove the divinity of 
Christ, any more than the covenant 
with Abraham, which is expressed 
in very similar language, proves the 
same thing respecting him ; nor do 
the words, ‘* My Spirit that is upon 
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thee, and my words which I have 
put into thy mouth,”’ &c. prove any 
more, that we can see, respecting 
the person addressed, than respect 
ing his seed and his seed’s seed; for 
the language is applied equally to 
both. But it does by no means ap- 
pear that Christ is addressed in the 
text, but “the Zion of the Holy 
One of Israel.’ This is apparent 
from the context; and thus Paul 
viewed it, in the passage referred to 
by our correspondent, Rom. xi. 26. 
‘*For this is my covenant unto them.”’ 
And he applies this promise in con- 
nexion with the verse preceding— 
‘*The Redeemer shall come to 
Zion, and unto them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob,’—to the 
conversion of the Jews to Chris- 
tianity, which he represents as not 
to take place ‘ until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in.’ The 
prediction does not therefore relate 
to our Saviour’s advent in the days 
of Herod, but to scenes still future. 
If, notwithstanding, our correspon- 
dent thinks the prediction ‘‘ admits 
of a twofold fulfilment,’’ one of 
which took place at Christ’s advent, 
an attentive examination of the con- 
text may satisfy him on this point. 
The circumstances which attended 
Christ’s appearing in Judea, were 
exceedingly unlike the representa- 
tion which is given in this portion 
of the prophetic writings. He is 
here spoken of as coming ‘‘ to them 
that turn from transgression in Ja- 
cob; yet the evangelist tells us, 
He came to his own, and his own 
received him not. His kingdom is 
here set forth as exceedingly glori- 
ous ;—** The Gentiles shall come 
to thy light and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising—The abundance 
of the sea shall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles 
shall come unto thee—The sons of 
strangers shall build up thy walls, 
and iheir kings shall minister unto 
thee—The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee shall come bending 
unto thee; and all they that des- 
pised thee shall bow themselves 
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down at the soles of thy feet.’’ But 
how different the reception of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; and how inapplicable 
this language of triumph to the 
primitive church. There was no 
general stirring among the nations 
—there was no rejoicing and flow- 
ing together, at his appearing ; but 
he was in the world and the world 
knew him not; and to his ‘ little 
flock’ whom the world disowned, 
he said, Ye shall be hated of all 
nations for my name’s sake. 

But our simple purpose in these 
remarks was, to show that ‘ the 


threefold distinction in the Deity” 
was not legitimately inferred from 
the preacher’s text, and that in this 
respect, at least, his exposition of 
the passage *‘ could not be sustain- 
ed by just principles of interpreta- 
tion.’”? The doctrine of the trini- 
ty does not want proof in the holy 
scriptures, but we should look for 
it elsewhere than here. We should 
do this, because on a much disputed 
subject, more is often lost by the 
use of an inconclusive argument 
than is gained by a valid one. 








HAiscellancous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


@BSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN IN 
ENGLAND. 


Arprit 13, 1826.—In this town 
(Birmingham) are many _ shops, 
where meat ready cooked is sold 
insmall quantities, from one ounce 
to several as may be wanted. It 
is brought in hot, and set on the 
counter, when a female takes a 
stand behind a dish, and with a 
long knife and fork cuts the meat 
into thin slices, and throws it into 
a pair of scales, until she gets the 
desired weight. The customers 
are principally poor females who 
work in the manufactories, and 
possess not the means of purchas- 
ing a quantity of meat, or what is 
more probable cannot command a 
place in which to cook it. They 
go with a plate under their aprons, 
buy three or four pennies’ worth at 
one of these shops, and with the 
addition of a little bread and 
cheese make out a cheap dinner. 
A shop of this kind would be a 
novelty with you; but here they 
are not only a great convenience, 
but seem indispensably necessary. 
With this facility, and with many 
others, that are found in this ad- 


mirable country, it is still a mat- 
ter of astonishment with me, how 
these females contrive to subsist, 
their wages being only from five 
to ten shillings per week, and the 
cheapest lodging rooms that can 
be procured in the meanest parts 
of the town, costing them nearly 
one half of their earnings. A vast 
many, no doubt, barter their vir- 
tue, and sacrifice their happiness, 
to procure the necessaries of life. 
As an instance of English eco- 
nomical habits and calculating fore- 
sight in straitened circumstances 
I will mention the young man who 
is engaged in my employment. 
He is allowed but ten shillings the 
week, and his parents are too poor 
to give him any assistance. I have 
lately discovered in part how he man- 
ages to live. His breakfast, which 
he takes in the warehouse, consists 
of a decoction of the root and bark 
of the sassafras tree, and a piece 
of bread. He possesses a small 
coffee pot which he partly fills 
with the chips of the sassafras, and 
then adding a pint of water, boils 
it on the coals. When the strength 
of the root is sufficiently extracted, 
he turns it off into a small earthern 
vesse], breaks the bread into it, 
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mentators. We cannot, however, 
undertake to satisfy all the queries 
he proposes to us: we have not 
room and leisure, however we 
might deem ourselves qualified, for 
such an office. Our principal ob- 
jection to the writer’s treatment of 
his text was, that he made it teach 
the doctrine of the Trinity,—as in 
the following passage from the Ser- 
mon. 

‘¢ A covenant is here announced, 
by one who is styled the Lord or 
Jehovah, by which term is in this 
case to be understood, God, the 
Father ; and it is expressed in the 
form of a promise made by him to 
the Redeemer, the Son of God. 
This promise respects the Spirit 
and the words of Jehovah, and 
which belong to Christ in his medi- 
atorial character ; and it engages 
the continuance of the same to him 
and to his spiritual seed perpetual- 
ly, or while the church shall re- 
main upon earth. The construc- 
tion of this passage, as compared 
with others, thus contains a plain 
intimation of the threefold distinc- 
tion in the Deity. He who promis- 
es, styles himself Jehovah; he to 
whom the promise is made is called 
the Redeemer in the verse immedi- 
ately preceding the text; and in 
what is promised, particular men- 
tion is made of the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah, clearly denoting the Holy 
Spirit, in distinction from him who 
makes the promise, and from him 
to whom the promise is addressed.”’ 
—More might be quoted to the 
same effect. 

Now however correct the writer’s 
views may be in some respects, his 
text does not appear to us to con- 
tain the doctrine of the above para- 
graph. Admitting that Christ is 
the person here addressed, and 
that the promise is made to him, 
this does not prove the divinity of 
Christ, any more than the covenant 
with Abraham, which is expressed 
in very similar language, proves the 
same thing respecting him ; nor do 
the words, ‘* My Spirit that is upon 
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thee, and my words which ! have 
put into thy mouth,” &c. prove any 
more, that we can see, respecting 
the person addressed, than respect 
ing his seed and his seed’s seed; for 
the language is applied equally to 
both. But it does by no means ap- 
pear that Christ is addressed in the 
text, but ‘“‘the Zion of the Holy 
One of Israel.” This is apparent 
from the context; and thus Paul 
viewed it, in the passage referred to 
by our correspondent, Rom. xi. 26. 
‘*For this is my covenant unto them.”’ 
And he applies this promise in con- 
nexion with the verse preceding— 
‘*The Redeemer shall come to 
Zion, and unto them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob,’’—to the 
conversion of the Jews to Chris- 
tianity, which he represents as not 
to take place ‘ until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in.” The 
prediction does not therefore relate 
to our Saviour’s advent in the days 
of Herod, but to scenes still future. 
If, notwithstanding, our correspon- 
dent thinks the prediction “ admits 
of a twofold fulfilment,’’ one of 
which took place at Christ’s advent, 
an attentive examination of the con- 
text may satisfy him on this point. 
The circumstances which attended 
Christ’s appearing in Judea, were 
exceedingly unlike the representa- 
tion which is given in this portion 
of the prophetic writings. He is 
here spoken of as coming ‘‘ to them 
that turn from transgression in Ja- 
cob ;” yet the evangelist tells us, 
He came to his own, and his own 
received him not. His kingdom is 
here set forth as exceedingly glori- 
ous ;—‘* The Gentiles shall come 
to thy light and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising—The abundance 
of the sea shall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles 
shall come unto thee—The sons of 
strangers shall build up thy walls, 
and their kings shall minister unto 
thee—The sons also of them that 
afflicted thee shall come bending 
unto thee; and all they that des- 
pised thee shall bow themselves 
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down at the soles of thy feet.’’ But 
how different the reception of Jesus 
of Nazareth ; and how inapplicable 
this language of triumph to the 
primitive church. There was no 
general stirring among the nations 
—there was no rejoicing and flow- 
ing together, at his appearing ; but 
he was in the world and the world 
knew him not; and to his ‘ little 
flock’ whom the world disowned, 
he said, Ye shall be hated of all 
nations for my name’s sake. 

But our simple purpose in these 
remarks was, to show that ‘ the 
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threefold distinction in the Deity” 
was not legitimately inferred from 
the preacher’s text, and that in this 
respect, at least, his exposition of 
the passage *‘ could not be sustain- 
ed by just principles of interpreta- 
tion.”” The doctrine of the trini- 
ty does not want proof in the holy 
scriptures, but we should look for 
it elsewhere than here. We should 
do this, because on a much disputed 
subject, more is often lost by the 
use of an inconclusive argument 
than is gained by a valid one. 


HAiscellancous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


§BSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN IN 
ENGLAND. 
Arprit 13, 1826.—In this town 
(Birmingham) are many _ shops, 
where meat ready cooked is sold 
in small quantities, from one ounce 
to several as may be wanted. It 
is brought in hot, and set on the 
counter, when a female takes a 
stand behind a dish, and with a 
long knife and fork cuts the meat 
into thin slices, and throws it into 
a pair of scales, until she gets the 
desired weight. ‘The customers 
are principally poor females who 
work in the manufactories, and 
possess not the means of purchas- 
ing a quantity of meat, or what is 
more probable cannot command a 
place in which to cook it. They 
go with a plate under their aprons, 
buy three or four pennies’ worth at 
one of these shops, and with the 
addition of a little bread and 
cheese make out a cheap dinner. 
A shop of this kind would be a 
novelty with you; but here they 
are not only a great convenience, 
but seem indispensably necessary. 
With this facility, and with many 
others, that are found in this ad- 


mirable country, it is still a mat- 
ter of astonishment with me, how 
these females contrive to subsist, 
their wages being only from five 
to ten shillings per week, and the 
cheapest lodging rooms that can 
be procured in the meanest parts 
of the town, costing them nearly 
one half of their earnings. A vast 
many, no doubt, barter their vir- 
tue, and sacrifice their happiness, 
to procure the necessaries of life. 
As an instance of English eco- 
nomical habits and calculating fore- 
sight in straitened circumstances 
I will mention the young man who 
is engaged in my employment. 
He is allowed but ten shillings the 
week, and his parents are too poor 
to give him any assistance. I have 
lately discovered in part how he man- 
ages tolive. His breakfast, which 
he takes in the warehouse, consists 
of a decoction of the root and bark 
of the sassafras tree, and a piece 
of bread. He possesses a small 
coffee pot which he partly fills 
with the chips of the sassafras, and 
then adding a pint of water, boils 
it onthe coals. When the strength 
of the root is sufficiently extracted, 
he turns it off into a small earthern 
vesse], breaks the bread into it, 
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and without further preparation 
makes a breakfast. The root be- 
ing naturally pleasant, the liquor 
requires no sweetening. Thus at 
an expense of only two pence he 
procures his morning meal. Of 
the manner or place in which he 
obtains his dinner I have no cer- 
tain knowledge, though I suppose 
that he cooks it at his lodgings, 
where, as | once unexpectedly call- 
ed upon him, there seemed to be in- 
dications of such a fact in his broil- 
ing a small steak. He is absent 
at this meal from one to two 
o'clock, and seldom varies five 
minutes from the hour. His sup- 
per is sometimes the same as his 
breakfast, but more commonly con- 
sists of bread and milk. The milk- 
man calls and leaves a penny-worth 
of milk in his brown pot, and an- 
other penny worth of bread which 
he purchases, constitutes thus his 
last meal. He has now lived with 
me eighteen months, and this has 
been his simple and moderate diet. 
During all this time, he has never 
been sick, nor has he been absent 
from the warehouse a single work- 
ing day, but like Daniel who fed 
on pulse, his complexion is fair, 
and he is strong and healthy. As 
to clothing I would observe that I 
assist him by giving him my cast 
off garments. Young Englishmen 
of this description are many of 
them not only the most economic- 
al, but the most faithful and affec- 
tionate persons that can be found. 
Nothing is too menial or laborious 
for this young man to do for me. 
He would follow me, I am per- 
suaded, to the ends of the earth, 
if | wished it. Englishmanlike he 
knows his place, and he would no 
more think of coming into the 
counting room with his hat on, or 
taking a seat with me, than he 
would in the presence of king 
George. These are details of 
small affairs; but I think you may 
obtain from them a clearer con- 
ception of English life and man- 
ners in the departments to which 
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they relate, than from other more 
general and elaborate descriptions. 

April 14. The other evening 
for want of better employment | 
strolled into a book auction, and 
took a seat among the crowd. 
Book after book was knocked 
down, without any particular no- 
tice from me, when my attention 
was arrested by hearing ‘* Barlow’s 
Columbiad in Royal Octavo,”’ 
called off by the auctioneer. Two 
shillings having been offered by 
some one, I felt bound to bid for 
the honour of my country, and ad- 
ded three pence. No one bidding 
higher it was struck down to me. 
I found it to be a London edition 
on fine paper and with large type. 
The Tatler in one bulky royal 
octavo volume on good paper, and 
a stereotype edition was put up 
soon after, and became mine at 
three shillings and nine pence. | 
took my books under my arm, and 
walked home well pleased with my 
purchase. On turning over the 
leaves of the Columbiad, | found 
two loose pieces of paper written 
over in a careless, author-like hand, 
which I had the curiosity to exam- 
ine. I give you acopy of them, 
not on account of any particular 
excellence in the composition, or 
the value of the sentiments, (the 
latter I consider despicable so far 
as relates to Paine,) but as being 
the opinion of a foreigner, and as 
showing how peculiarly and per- 
versely some men think. The 
following is a copy, viz. ‘‘ Joel 
Barlow was many years Mr. Paine’s 
intimate friend, and it was from 
Mr. Paine he derived much of the 
great knowledge and acuteness of 
talent he possessed. Joel Barlow 
was a great philosopher and 4 
great poet; but there are spots in 
the sun, and I instance the follow- 
ing littleness in his conduct, as @ 
warning to prove how much of 
honest fame and character is lost 
by any thing like tergiversation. 
Joel Barlow has omitted the name 
of Mr. Paine in his very fine poem, 
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‘««The Columbiad,”’ a name essen- 
tial to the work as the principal 
founder of the American Republic, 
and of the happiness of its citizens. 
Omitting the name of Mr. Paine 
in the history of America, and 
where the amelioration of the hu- 
man race is so much concerned, 
is like omitting the name of New- 
ton in writing the history of his 
philosophy, or that of God, when 
creation is the subject; yet this 
Joel Barlow has done, and done 
£0, lest the name of Paine com- 
bined with his theological opinions, 
should injure the sale of the poem. 
Mean and unhandsome conduct! 
To remedy this opinion, though 
not in the fine style of Barlow, the 
following lines are suggested to be 
placed at the close of the 425th 


line in the 5th book of his Colum- 
biad. 


A man who honoured A)bion by his birth, 

The wisest, brightest, humblest son of 
earth ; 

A man in every sense that word can 
mean, 

Now started angel-like upon the scene, 

Drew forth his pen of reason, truth, and 
fire, 

The land to animate, the troops inspire ; 

And cali’d that independent spirit forth, 

Which gives a!! bliss to man, and consti- 
tutes his worth. 

Twas he suggested first, ‘twas he who 
plann’d, 

A separation from the mother land. 

His “common sense,” his “ crisis” lead 
the way, 

To great Columbia’s happy, perfect day, 

And ali she has of good, or ever may !— 

As Eucild clear his various writings 
shone, 

His pen inspired by glorious truth alone, 

O’er all the earth diffusing light and life, 

Subduing error, ignorance, and strife ; 

Raised man to just pursuits, to thinking 
right; 

And yet will free the world from woe and 
falsehood’s might ; 

To this immortai inan,to Paine ‘twas giv- 
en, 

To metamorphose earth from hell to 
heaven.” 


This closes the manuscript. The 
author of it is of course unknown ; 
and it would have been well for 
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mankind that his hero in the above 
recited lines had been unknown 
also except as the vindicator of 
American freedom. As the op- 
pugner of divine Revelation, his 
name is associated with whatever is 
infamous, and Barlow, however his 
consistency may be affected, has 
wisely omitted the task of eulogi- 
zing Paine. 

The Columbiad, you know, is 
published in our country in quarto 
with plates, and sells in guilt calf 
binding at twenty-five dollars. It 
is the most expensive original 
work ever brought before the Amer- 
ican public; and I believe was un- 
profitable both to the author and 
publisher. A copyright was ob- 
tained which prevented it from ap- 
pearing in any cheaper form, unless 
by the sanction of the author ; and 
he was unwilling to have his poem 
dresssed in any humbler garb, than 
a splendid quarto. Little, you are 
aware, is now said concerning the 
work. Is it the circumstance of 
its dearness, or its want of merit, 
or both that have consigned it to 
comparative oblivion? Barlow, 
doubtless intended that like the Il- 
iad and A‘neid, it should be hand- 
ed down to posterity, and give him 
a name as imperishable as that of 
Homer or Virgil! One thing is 
certain, if American authors. would 
be known and read they must con- 
sent to have their thoughts appear be 
fore the public in a form which will 
suit the purses of the poor as well as 
therich. Itisthe high price of our 
Irvine’s works, that has confined 
them to a comparatively narrow 
circle of readers. My country- 
men are a reading community, and 
fond of literature, but they do not 
like to pay much for it. I have 
seen a plain copy of the Colum- 
biad in octavo printed in Paris, as 
the title page said, but it was most 
probably done in America, and the 
copyright evaded. The London 
edition in my possession is beauti- 
fully executed, hoth as to paper 
and the typographical part. This 
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is more than enough perhaps, for a 
heavy poem ; but it relates to my 
country, and that circumstance 
must be my apology for saying thus 
much. 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


Since your correspondents have 
taken in hand latterly to speak of 
Sabbath-breaking, suffer me a word 
or two on that subject.—One of the 
**by-laws and regulations of the 
Boston Atheneum”’’ is the follow- 
ing. ‘* The Reading Room is 
opened on Sunday afternoon after 
divine service, and closed at the 
same hour as on other evenings .”’— 
I have no knowledge of the fact ; 
but I suppose it not improbable 
that the reading room is more re- 
sorted to on that day than on any 
other. Indeed there must be a 


strong inclination to such a prac- 
tice, or the above regulation, so 
uncongenial to the religious habits 
of New-England, would not have 


been admitted. Probably, how- 
ever the proprietors of the Athe- 
neum do not allow that the prac- 
tice is a violation of the Sabbath.— 
‘*Where is the impropriety of 
spending an hour or two, after the 
tedium of divine service, in a qui- 
et reading room ?”’—Jehovah’s own 
commentary on his law is in the 
following words :—‘‘ If thou shalt 
call the Sabbath a delight, the ho- 
ly of the Lord, honourable; and 
shalt honour him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words :’"*——Let us then look into 
the reading room, and see how we 
are employed there. You shall 
find one poring over the late pamph- 
lets respecting the ‘‘ Greek frig- 
ates ;’’ another is reading the low 
wit of Blackwood; another the 
news of the day; and, in short, 
each selects,as humour prompts him, 
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from the mass of periodicals, of all 
sorts, with which the liberality of 
the proprietors loads their ample 
tables. Among the rest, perad- 
venture, some one takes up your 
own Spectator, and to him let me 
say, in reference to the employ- 
ment above described;—Is this 
making the holy of the Lord, hon- 
ourable, not doing our own ways, 
nor finding our own pleasure ? 

In no city in the Union isa more 
enlightened spirit of freedom cher- 
ished than in Boston. Of this its 
more than two hundred schools and 
more than ten thousand pupils are 
the best evidence. And with no 
gentlemen in the world would it be 
more superfluous to argue that our 
nation’s safety depends on the pres- 
ervation of its morals than with the 
two hundred and five most respect- 
able proprietors of the Boston 
Atheneum. None are more aware 
than they, that the corruption of 
the people is the rottennes of a free 
state. And are they not equally 
aware that the Sabbath is the great 
means of preserving the public 
morals? Do they not know that, 
under a government like ours, the 
restraints of law are gossamer with- 
out it? In a word, the Sabbath 
lost, all is lost. It is the Sabbath 
with all its salutary influences that 
must sustain the tone of moral feel- 
ing in this great and free communi- 
ty; and those who treat it with 
neglect, and by their example 
‘*teach men so,”’ are pulling down 
the strongest bulwark which God 
has given us for the safety of our 
civil institutions. It is devoutly to 
be hoped therefore, that the patri- 
otism—if a more religious motive 
cannot influence them, will induce 
the Boston gentlemen to do away 
the above regulation, and that the 
doors of that conspicuous institu- 
tion will be suffered to remain clo- 
sed till the sacred hours are past. 

Blévec. 
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Star seen by Tycho Brahe. 
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Amonc the more remarkable phenomena, that have been observed to 
happen in the celestial system, that of a star seen by Tycho Brahe and 
another philosopher in 1572 deserves especial notice. Its magnitude 
and brightness, during most of the time of its appearance, exceeded 
those of the largest stars: it even equalled Venus ‘‘ when nearest the 
earth, and was seen in fair day-light. It continued sixteen months: at 
length it began to dwindle ; and at last, in March 1573, totally disappear- 
ed, without any change of place in all that time.’”’—See Ree’s Cyc. Art. 
Stars. 


*Tis thought, while earth is subject to decay, 

The distant suns in their unchanging spheres 

Wheel round, unconscious of the waste of time, 

Most like their author. Yet the wise have told, 

How miracles, arising in the sky, 

From astronomic sight and skill obtain 

Nojust solution. ‘To the amazed eye 

Of Tycho, from amid the smallest lights, 

Where, since the framing of the universe, 

it dwelt in distant majesty unknown,— 

A star shone forth, beyond the ruddy glow 

Of old Arcturus, or the dreaded blaze 

Of Sirius, brightest of the distant suns. 

With undiminished lustre, for a time 

Measured on earth by months and fleeting days, 

Fit match of Jupiter, it shot its beams 

Across the boundless passage to our world. 

From his star-tower amid the waves, the Dane 

Watched its effulgence ; and with earnest eye, 

Gazed, as it languished, faded, and retired 

Amid the undistinguished throng, whose beams 

Fill their own empyrean in the vast f 

Expanse, where sight and sound of earth are lost. 
O for some message from the highest heaven Ke 

To explain the wonder: Publish, who can tell, 

What news this beacon, speaking from afar, 

Spread through the realm of God ; what warlike hosts, 

From many a shining, many a loyal world, 

It called to battle ; or what fiery doom ty 

O’ertook some orb invisible before, "1 

But blazing at its dread catastrophe. 

Perhaps some wandering comet missed its way ; 

Or sun,—the heavenly ordinance transgress’d,— 

Fell from its sphere : perhaps some guilty world ; 

Its day of doom arrived, its countless sons 

Sentenced ; and at the Almighty’s voice, received 

The fires to spoil and purify its face, 

To melt away the dross of grosser things, 

And mould it for a dwelling-place of saints, 

Perhaps—but here I hold ; for ’tis in vain 

To pluck unripe conjecture, when ere long 

Upon the records of the heavenly years 


That mark the passage of eternity. 
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Gregory's Letters on the Christian Religion 


I may find written by the hand of God 

The story of his reign : what counsels past 

Have imaged him in all material things ; 

And at his order what new scenes shall rise, 
Scenes of surpassing glory, such as earth 

And heaven in their young being ne’er have known. 
So all things tend towards God ; until at last 

His glory, as a visible sun, shall shine 

Before his saints, and he be all in ail. 








WUevicews. 


Letters toa Friend, on the Eviden- 
ces, Doctrines, and Duties of the 
Christian Religion. By Oxin- 

ruus Grecory, LL. D., Profes- 

sor of Mathematics in the Royal 

Military Academy at Woolwich, 

&e. &c. First American, from 

the fourth London edition. N. 

York: G. & C. Carvill. 1826. 

2 vols. 12mo. pp. 300 and 302. 


WE were unwilling that this Amer- 
ican edition of a valuable foreign 
work should leave the press, and 
mingle with the great community 
of authors, without bestowing on 
it some notice. ‘There is such a 
multitude of books published at the 
present day, and itis so much the 
fashion to recommend them by their 
newness, that even valuable works 
soon lose, in a great measure, the 
distinction which their merits claim. 
They make their appearance like 
one in a great train of strangers: 
the last that enter attract the most 
attention, while others have passed 
on and become lost in the common 
mass. 

In respect to the work before 
us, if there is any circumstance, 
apart from the merits of its execu- 
tion, which should commend it to 
special favour, it is the circum- 
stance of its being written by a lay- 
man. A man of learning who steps 
aside from his own profession, like 
Bacon, and Locke, and Newton, 
to write for the Christian religion, 


deserves the thanks of its friends ; 
for besides that, from his acquaint- 
ance with other subjects of know- 
ledge, and his peculiar habits of in- 
vestigation, he may bring to the 
Christian doctrines new methods 
of illustration and defence, he de- 
prives the infidel of a favorite weap- 
on of attack : it cannot be objected 
to his performance, as has been 
done to the similar works of cler- 
gymen, that it is a clerical view of 
the subject—written in the way of 
the author’s profession, and there- 
fore from motives of interest or 
prejudice. 

A book which treats of the “ ev- 
idences, doctrines, and duties, of 
the Christian religion,’’ must of ne- 
cessity embrace a great variety of 
topics, and a multitude of particular 
facts and arguments ; and it has 
been remarked that if there is any 
work more difficult to be produced 
than a book of this description, it is 
a critique on such a book. For as 
the original performance is a selec- 
tion from a mass of materials, rather 
than a work of invention, to review 
it in all its parts is to compile a sep- 
arate work ; and as a main difficulty 
in the execution of the former con- 
sisted in bringing it within conven- 
ient limits, the labour is proportion- 
ably enhanced when an attempt is 
made to embrace the same field of 
inquiry within the still narrower com- 
pass ofa review. Ourremarkson Dr 
Gregory’s book, therefore, will be 
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scattered and immethodical; some 
of its topics may engage our atten- 
tion more particularly, but others 
will elicit only a few passing reflec- 
tions, while others must be omitted 
altogether. We will here remark 
however, that the work is interest- 
ing inevery part. ‘The reader will 
everywhere perceive in ita manly, 
disciplined,and well instructed mind, 
and what ts of greater consequence 
in a religious treatise, a benevolent 
and candid temper. 

Our author commences with the 
‘folly and absurdity of Deism,”’ 
as contrasted with Christianity ; and 
treating it with a mixture of argu- 
ment and irony, he sets it in a light 
as humbling to the reason of its ad- 
vocate, as it must be cheerless to 
his heart. He proceeds then, in 
his second letter, to consider the 
necessity of a divine revelation. 
That such a revelation would be 
made was probable from the char- 
acter of God; that it was ne- 
cessary was evident from the con- 
dition of mankind. It is a part of 
the teaching even of natural reli- 
gion, that the invisible Creator ex- 
ercises a providential care over his 
creatures. ‘* He left himself not 
without witness,’’ said an apostle 
to the worshippers of Jupiter, ‘* in 
that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and 
gladness.”” This even the philos- 
ophers and wise ones whe set at 
naught the scriptures, or treat them 
with indifference, do admit. They 
have seen that the Creator’s paths 
drop fatness in the present world ; 
and it is from this experience of his 
goodness here, that they affect to 
look for the same kind treatment 
hereafter. Was it then to be ex- 
pected, deists themselves being 
judges, that the beneficent Be- 
ing who had so abundantly re- 
garded the physical necessities of 
his children, would make no pro- 
vision for their moral wants ? Was 
it probable that he would see them 
sinking, through successive ages, 
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from one depth of vice to an- 
other, and groping from one shade 
of darkness to another; and put 
forth no hand to lift them from the 
miry clay, nor shed one beam of 
light upon them to guide them to 
himself? The light of nature was 
indeed sufficient, the apostle tells 
us, to render the idolatry of the 
heathens inexcusable ; for the invi- 
sible things of God from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen : 
and they to whom the revealed will 
of God was not imputed, were not 
guiltless in their errors ; for having 
not the law, they were a law unto 
themselves. But having once lost 
the knowledge of the true God, 
they continually wandered farther 
from the light. ‘Their wisest spec- 
ulations about religion and a fu- 
ture state tended only to greater 
darkness and perplexity ; while the 
religious rites they practised only 
made them the more impure and 
grovelling. The great masters of 
antiquity left behind them models 
in every department of human gen- 
ius, but left no lights to the theolo- 
gian. ‘They pushed their progress, 
with admirable success, in every 
direction save in that one which 
might lead them to a knowledge of 
Jehovah, and of their relations to 
him and totheirfellow-men. But out 
of all their wisdom what one doc- 
trine in theology, or what one rule 
in morals, may be gathered, con- 
cerning which it can be said, this 
so far rendered a divine revelation 
needless. But though the fact 
were otherwise, a revelation had 
still been indispensible. For ad- 
mitting that some great inquirer 
among the heathen had discovered, 
and taught to others, all that the 
light of nature teaches; in other 
words, had embodied in a system 
of natural religion, all the truths 
which may be known without a rev- 
elation—his system would still 
have been without authority, and 
consequently without any reform- 
ing power. It would have been re- 
garded at the best as only a bean- 
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tiful theory, which the hearers 
might adopt or not, as they saw fit ; 
and how generally it would have 
been neglected may be understood 
by the treatment which Christianity 
receives. Christianity enforces its 
communications by the retributions 
of eternity, and yet how great a 
proportion of men, will rather set 
at naught its sanctions than yield 
obedience to its precepts. After 
the most that can be said, there- 
fore, of the efforts of human reason 
to discover religious truth, this 
great deficiency would still remain 
to be supplied by a revelation. 
This deficiency was accordingly 
pointed out and insisted on by the 
early Christians, in their reasonings 
with the disciples of the philos- 
ophers. ‘* Your systems of vir- 
tue,”’ says Tertullian, ‘‘ are but the 
conjectures of human philosophy, 
and the power which commands 
obedience, merely human: so that 
neither the rule nor the power is 
indisputable; and hence the one 
is too imperfect to instruct us ful- 
ly, the other too weak to command 
us effectually: but both these are 
abundantly provided for by a reve- 
lation from God. Where is the 
philosopher who can so clearly de- 
monstrate the true good, as to fix 
the notion beyond dispute? and 
what human power is able to reach 
the conscience, and bring down 
that notion into practice ? Human 
wisdom is as liable to error, as hu- 
man power is to contempt.’’* 

‘* The opinions of the heathens, 
their legislators, poets, and philos- 
ophers, relative to Ged, to moral 
duty, and a future state,” are the 
third topic of our author ; and we 
do not remember having met with 
an epitome at once so brief and so 
impressive as is here given. What 
the religion of the populace, in all 
heathen countries is, as to its mor- 
al tendencies, is strikingly exhibited 
in the words of an apostle ;{ it is 


* Apology for the Christians, as refer- 
red to by our author. 
+ Romans i. 21—32 
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also known to every reader of mis- 
sionary journals, and we need not 
quote our author on this subject. 
His view of the precepts of the 
Greek and Roman lawgivers we 
must likewise omit. But we can- 
not forbear transcribing the follow- 
ing passages, which show the opin- 
ions of their poets and philosophers 
in regard to a future state,—though 
they are familiar to every classic 
reader. 


The effusions of the heathen poets 
have also a deplorably mischievous 
tendency, on account of the manner in 
which they almost uniformly speak of 
the state after death. On some few 
occasions, it is true, they introduce 
the idea of rewards and punishments 
to make a part of the poetical machin- 
ery: yet, frequently they express 
themselves as though they thought 
death brought an utter extinction of 
being. Plutarch, in his consolation to 
Appollonius, quotes this passage of an 
ancient poet, that no grief or evil 
touches the dead, 


Aryos yap ovrws xdiv omrerou vexps. 


He there also quotes another pas- 
sage from a poet, declaring that the 
dead man is in the same condition that 
he was before he was born. The first 
of these passages is ascribed by Sto- 
beus to Aschylus. So again, Mos- 
chus, Idyll. iii. lin. 107, having ob- 
served that herbs and plants, after 
seeming to die, yet revive in the suc- 
ceeding year, subjoins, 


Apes O° os prsyarros, xo Kaprepor, 4 Fo- 
(por avdpes, 

Oxrmore rpwra Savapss avaxoos sv xbovs 
x01. 

Evdoyes EY MAAA MAKPON, A- 
TEPMONA, NHI'PETON iv. 


But we, or great, or wise, or brave, 
Once dead, and silent in the grave, 
Senseless remain; one rest we keep, 
One long eternal unawaken’d sleep. 


There are passages of the same 
kind in Epicharmus, fin Sophocles, 
Euripides and Astydamas, referred to 
by Dr. Whitby.* 


* Whitby’s Commentary on 2 Tim. i. 10 
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Both the Greek and Roman poets 
drew arguments from the considera- 
tion that life is short, and death will 
entirely terminate our existence, to 
urge men to lay hold of the present 
opportunity, and give a full indulgence 
to their appetites; according to the 
libertine maxim, “ let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” Several 
passages of this kind may be found in 
Strato, and others of the Greeks. 
Catullus has a notorious passage to 
the same purpose, which often as it 
has been quoted, must once more be 
adduced :— 


*“ Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus— 
“ Soles occidere et redire possunt : 

* Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

“ Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 


Elegantly imitated by Baker: 


“ The sun that sets, again will rise, 
‘And give the day, and gild the skies ; 
* But when we lose our little light, 
“We sleep in everlasting night.” 


Thus also Horace,— 


“ Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat in- 
choare longam : z 
* Jam nox te premet, fabuleque Manes. 


Perseus, again, represents it as the 
language of many in his time. 


“Indulge genia: carpamus dulcia : nos- 
trum est 

‘Quod vivis: cinis et Manes et fabula 
fies.” 


Quotations to this effect may be 
multiplied at pleasure, by any person 
who is conversant with the produc- 
tions of the classic poets. I shall only 
select two more: the first from Seneca 
the tragedian :— 


Post mortem nihil est, ipsaque mors ni- 
hil— 

“Queris quo jaceas post obitum loco, 

“ Quo non nata jacent.” 


And lastly from Virgil, Aun. x.— 


“ Olli dura quies oculos, et ferreus urget, 
* Somnus, in efernam clauduntur lumina 
noctem.”—pp. 46.—48. 


Such were the sentiments of the 
Greek and Roman poets. The 
opinions of the philosophers were 
not much better. In respect to 
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religious worskip the most of them 
were, like the multitude, polythe- 
ists. None of them recognised a 
Supreme Being as the Creator and 
sole ruler of the universe; and in- 
stead of a divine providence exten- 
ded over all the affairs of men, the 
doctrine of fate, or an inevitable 
course of things, pervaded most of 
their cheerless systems. The be- 
lief of a future state never amount- 
ed to conviction in their minds. 
They indeed talked much of the 
immortality of the soul, but they 
inferred its immortality from wrong 
conceptions of what the soul is; 
which they commonly imagined to 
be a part of ether, and therefore 
mdestructible ;* and their language 
concerning it, was always that of 
conjecture, doubt, and contradic- 
tion. And so far as they did main- 
tain the doctrine, they applied it to 
no moral ends. It had no influ- 
ence either to purify the heart, or 
to amend the life.—All this is em- 
bodied in one example, in the fol- 
lowing account of Socrates,—who, 


being the prince of the philoso- 
phers, may serve as a specimen of 
the rest, 


Socrates, you will, I doubt not, rec- 
ollect, was the first among the Greeks 
who made morals the proper and only 
subject of his philosophy, and brought 
it into common life. Yet he repre- 
sents the worshipping not of one God, 
but of the Gods, as the first and most 
universal law of nature; he was in the 
habit of consulting the oracles to know 
the will of the gods; and every one 
knows that his dying injunction was, 
**Crito, we owe a cock to Asculapi- 
as: discharge this debt for me, and 
pray do not neglect vt.” He some- 
times, it is true, gives a noble account 
of future happiness; but seems to con- 
fine it principally, as several of the 
modern deists do, to those who had 
made a great progress in philosophy. 
“The soul,” says he, “ which gives 
itself up to the study of wisdom and 
philosophy, and lives abstracted from 
the body, goes at death to that which 


* Hence the belief of the common peo- 
ple, that the soul was blown awayat death 
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is like itself,—divine, immortal, wise, 
—to which, when it arrives, it shall be 
happy, freed from error, ignorance, 
fears, disorderly loves, and other hu- 
man evils; and lives, as is said of the 
initiated, “the rest of its life with the 
gods.” This philosopher, however, 
debased his doctrine of a future state 
with that of the transmigration of 
souls, and gives a mean idea of the 
happiness reserved for the common 
sort of good and virtuous men after 
death: ‘* They go,” he says, “ into the 
bodies of animals of a mild and social 
kind, such as bees, ants, &c.* But 
none is admitted to the fellowship of 
the gods, but a lover of knowledge.” 
What an admirable incitement is this 
to the practice of virtue, that the soul 
of a virtuous manof moderate intellect 
may be indulged with the privilege of, 
animating the bodies of bees and ants! 
It must be farther remarked, that most 
of the arguments produced by Socra- 
tes, in the Phedo, for the immortality 
of the soul, were weak and inconclu- 
sive: and, accordingly, although he 
expressed a hope of it in his last dis- 
course when he was near his death, 
yet he by no means spoke confidently. 
He concludes his long discussion rela- 
tive to the state of souls after death, 
by saying, “ That these things are so 
as I have represented them, it does 
not become any man of understanding 
to affirm.” In his apology to his judg- 
es, he comforts himself with the con- 
sideration that ‘“ there is much ground 
to hope that death is good : for it must 
necessarily be one of these two; either 
the dead man is nothing, and has not a 
sense of any thing; or it is only a 
change or migration of the soul hence 
to another place, according to what 
we are told. If there is no sense left, 
and death is like a profound sleep, and 
quiet rest without dreams, it is WONDER- 
FUL TO THINK WHAT GAIN IT IS TO 
piE; but if the things which are told 
us are true, that death is a migration 
to another place, this is still a much 
greater good.” And soon after, hav- 


*How revolting this doctrine of trans- 
migration was may be inferred from a 
fragment in Cicero’s republic, as quoted 
by Lactantius; in which the orator 
speaks of entire extinction as preferable 
to an existence in the body of an animal. 
Nemo est quin emori malit, quam conver- 
ti in aliquam figuram bestie, quamvis 
hominis mentem sit habiturns.—Ep. 
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ing said, ‘“‘ that those who live there 
are both in other respects happier than 
we, and also in this, tlat for the rest 
of their existence they are immortal;” 
he again reiterates, “Ifthe things which 
are told us are true.” You cannot 
fail to notice, that in all this the awful 
idea of accountability does not enter: 
and farther, that, instead of the philos- 
opher’s adopting the language of sub- 
limity and confidence on this moment- 
ous occasion, he deals only in puerility 
and uncertainty.—pp. 52—54. 


There is however something in 
this ‘‘ uncertainty”? of the ancient 
sages—this hesitating language on 
this most interesting subject, which 
always moves our sympathies, and 
makes us wish it had been possible 
to impart that light to them for 
which they seemed earnestly to 
grope. For that they sought truth 
earnestly, in regard to a future 
state, is probable from the fact that 
they sought it in death, and in sea- 
sons of affliction, as the solace ofa 
troubled mind. ‘Thus Cicero some- 
times clings to the hope of a future 
being, which hope he declares no 
one shall wrest from him; and 
again, consoles his friends, and 
himself, with the persuasion that 
‘*death will be void of all sense.” 
In the scepticism of modern deists, 
there is a gratuitous rejection of 
the truth which mingles indignation 
with our pity; and we never see 
their ingratitude and folly in so 
strong a light as when we contem- 
plate those great men among the 
heathen, in comparison with whom 
such men as Hobbes, and Voltaire, 
and Paine were but dwarfs in intel- 
lect, feeling in vain after those con- 
solations from which the latter vol: 
untarily turned away. 

Our author’s third letter is ‘‘on 
the probability that there should be 
mysteries in a revealed religion.” 
The general nature of his argument 
is the same which we have been ac- 
customed to meet with in other wr- 
ters on this subject. He has how- 
ever treated it with a peculiar var! 
ety and force of illustration,—bring 
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ing chiefly to his aid those subjects 
of knowledge with which he had 
been professionally conversant. He 
shows abundantly, that to reject a 
revelation, or any one doctrine of 
revelation, on the ground of its 
containing what is incomprehensi- 
ble, is to allow to human reason an 
office and a competency in matters 
of religion to which it is by no 
means entitled. It is to apply a 
rule to the scriptures which, if 
adopted in regard to other subjects, 
would straiten human knowledge 
to exceedingly narrow limits,——- 
would compel us to become scep- 
tics and unbelievers even in the 
most settled and demonstrable 
truths of science, no less than in 
the subjects of revelation. Thus 
our author shows that in the admit- 
ted doctrines of Natural Religion, 
in many branches of Natural Philos- 
ophy and pure and mixed Mathe- 
matics, there are numerous incon- 
trovertible propositions which are, 
notwithstanding, incomprehensible. 
In natural religion, take for in- 
stance God’s eternity. 


Suppose a person is disposed to cavil 
at this great truth, he may ask, “* What 
maxim is less controvertible than this, 
that nothing can take place without 
a cause?” and again, ‘“ What can be 
more staggering to reason, than that 
a being should exist without a begin- 
ning, without a cause?” If it were 
replied, that God is the cause of his 
own existence, it would be only such 
a multiplication of words as would 
render the subject still more obscure: 
for the objector might say, “If you 
mean this explanation to remove the 
difficulty, it must imply these palpable 
and impious absurdities; that the Su- 
preme Being once did not exist, and 
yet, before he existed, operated to 
produce his own existence.” Here 
there are great and acknowledged 
difficulties: yet, commence your rea- 
soning in another direction, and you 
establish the disputed position not- 
withstanding.—p. 69. 


The whole reasoning of the ob- 
lector is overthrown, and the op- 
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posite established, in these two 
lines of Young : 


Had there e’er been Nought, Nought still 
had been: 
Eternal there must be :-— 


A proposition to which even the re- 
flections of a child would lead him 
to assent. ‘* And yet,’ observes 
our author, ‘‘ though this train of 
argumentation firmly establishes the 
truth in question, it does not re- 
move or diminish one of the diffi- 
culties with which it was originally 
surrounded. You see that it is an 
irrefragable truth ; but you are still 
incapable of comprehending, much 
less of elucidating, the mode of the 
fact.” 


It is obvious, however, and it was 
for this the example was adduced, that 
what our reason is incapable of com- 
prehending, and what one train of 
argument may induce us to reject, 
another process of reasoning may es- 
tablish as an indisputable and necessa- 
ry truth, even while the original diffi- 
culties remain undiminished and un- 
touched. 

Thus, with regard to the being of 
God, the general inference is of this 
kind :—There is, avowedly, something 
perfectly incomprehensible to us in the 
attributes of Deity, when contemplated 
in relation to time; there is also some- 
thing utterly incomprehensible when 
we contemplate them in reference to 
space; there may, then, be something 
as incomprehensible when we refer 
them to other metaphysical modes. 
Why, for example, may they not be 
as incomprehensible when contempla- 
ted in reference to number? And 
why should any matter of revelation 
be rejected on this latter ground, 
when mysteriousness on the two for- 
mer accounts does not lead to any 
such rejection ?—p. 70. 


Now what else is the Unitarian 
objection to the doctrine of the trin- 
ity than this,—that it declares a 
fact of which we cannot explain the 
mode ; or that the science of num- 
bers cannot reduce it to an intelli- 
gible arithmetical statement. And 
hence, says the Unitarian, it must 
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not be allowed to be contained in 
the bible. ‘* For the testimony of 
the scriptures would not prove it 
to be true ; on, the contrary, its oc- 
currence in the scriptures would 
prove them to be false.”’* But if 
the doctrine be contained in the 
bible,—if it cannot be shown to 
the satisfaction of the infidel that it 
is not to be found there, with what 
face can the Unitarian meet the re- 
jecter of the entire revelation, 
while he himself rejects it in part, 
on the very same ground as the oth- 
er—its incomprehensibleness. The 
language of bothisthe same. For 
says the denier of the doctrine of 
the trinity ; ‘“‘ Just in proportion as 
you detect mysteries in the gos- 
pel, or doctrines which were pro- 
fessedly taught, as revealed truths 
of the greatest importance, but not 
intended to be understood, just so 
far you will find reasons to distrust 
the divine authority of the religion 
of the Saviour, and to disrespect its 
author.’ What other language 
than this would the denier of a rev- 
elation use inreference to the same 
subject ? And making the bible 
the subject of their common inves- 
tigation, and the passage just 
cited their common test of its 
claims, which of these two object- 
ors to mysteries in the scriptures, 
should, in consistency, come over 
tothe other? It was with this test 
before them that the German Uni- 
tarians first did violence to the laws 
of criticisim, to save the bible, as 
they professed, from this mystery 
of the trinity, and then gave up in- 
spiration itself to save their criti- 
¢isin.t 


* Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism. 
He uses this language in reference to the 
two natures of Christ. 


+ Unitarian Miscellany. 


+t There can scarcely be a more satis- 
factory evidence that this disputed doc- 
trine is contained in the scriptures than is 
furnished by the efforts of the Unitarians, 
to show to the contrary. See for instance, 
their versions of the first chapter of John, 
which we may notice further hereafter. 
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But we are wandering from the 
book before us. Passing from the 
truths of natural religion to those 
of natural philosophy and chem- 
istry, the writer shows that in these 
sciences, “almost all our knowl- 
edge is but a collection and classi- 
fication of circumstances of fact.” 
We may ascertain certain relations 
of things, while of the nature of the 
things themselves we know noth. 
ing. 


Philosophers and chemists have 
made very extraordinary discoveries 
respecting the various subjects of their 
researches, have in many cases deter- 
mined the laws of their operation, and 
can frequently predict with perfect 
confidence what phenomena will occur 
under certain circumstances. They 
have demonstrated, for example, that 
the planetary motions are so regula- 
ted, that the squares of the times, in 
which the planets revolve about the 
focal luminary, are always ‘proportion- 
al to the cubes of their mean distances 
from that body:—that electric and 
magnetic attractions are inversely as 
the squares of the distances ;—that, 
within certain limits, the expansive 
force of gaseous substances is as the 
force of compression to which they 
are subjected ;—that, at certain deter- 
minate temperatures, many solids be- 
come liquid, and liquids are transform- 
ed into aeriform fluids, &c.: and these 
points are so incontrovertibly estab- 
lished, that no man of competent un- 
derstanding can possibly refuse his 
assent to them, though this conviction 
must be yielded previously to his re- 
ceiving any satisfactory information 
asto the real nature of the things to 
which these propositions relate. For, 
suppose a student were obstinately to 
suspend his assent till he received 
satisfactory answers to the following 
string of queries, it would inevitably 
follow, that he must remain perpetu- 
ally ignorant of almost every useful 
truth in these sciences. What is the 
cause of the attraction of gravitation, 
of cohesion, of electricity, of magne- 
tism, or the cause of congelation, of 
thawing? How are the constituent 
gases of the atmosphere intermingled ? 
What is caloric? From what does 
the essential distinction between solids 
and liquids, and between liquids and 
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aeriform fluids, arise? In reply to 
these and a hundred such inquiries, 
the querist obtains nothing but words 
in current payment. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, with regard to evaporation, he 
inquires, ‘“*How is water taken up 
and retained in the atmosphere ?”—it 
cannot be in the state of vapour, it is 
said, because the pressure is too great : 
there must therefore be a true chem- 
ical solution. But when we consider 
that the surface of water is subject 
to a presure equal to thatof thirty 
inches of mercury, and that, besides 
this pressure, there is a sensible af- 
finity between the particles of water 
themselves; how does the insensible 
affinity of the atmosphere for water 
overcome both these powers? How 
does vapour, which ascends with an 
elastic force of only half an inch of 
mercury, detach itself from water, 
when it has the weight of thirty inches 
of mercury to oppose its ascent? This 
difficulty applies nearly the same to all 
theories of the solution of water in 
air; and it is therefore of consequence 
for every one, let him adopt what 
opinion he may, to remove it. Chem- 
ical solution but very ill explains it; 
and, indeed, the best chemica! philos- 
ophers acknowledge that they have 
not, as yet, any theory of evaporation 
which is even plausible: evaporation 
isthen, at present, incomprehensible ; 
yet no man in his senses attempts to 
deny that evaporation is perpetually 
taking place.—pp. 71, 72. 


Allow me next to proceed to a 
branch of knowledge in which opinions 
and theories are not daily fluctuating, 
as are those in chemistry; I mean the 
mixed mathematical science of Me- 
chanics. This science is conversant 
about force, matter, time, motion, 
space. Each of these has been the 
cause of the most elaborate disquisi- 
tions, ard of the most violent disputes. 
Let it be asked, what is force? If the 
answerer be candid, his reply will be, 
“I cannot tell,” so as to satisfy every 
inquirer, or so as to enter into the 
essence of the thing. Again, 
what is matter? “I cannot tell.” 
What is time? “I cannot tell.” What 
is motion? ‘I cannot tell.” What is 
space? ‘*] cannot tell.” Here, then, 
is a science, the professed object of 
which is to determine the mutual re- 
lations, dependances, and changes of 
quantities, with the real nature of all 

1826.—No. 12 82 
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of which we are unacquainted ; and in 
which the professed object is notwith- 
standing, effected. We have certain 
knowledge respecting subjects of 
which in themseves we have no knowl- 
edge : demonstrated, irrefragable prop- 
ositions, respecting the relations of 
things, which in themselves elude the 
most acute investigations. I may 
challenge the wisest philosopher to 
demonstrate, from unexceptionable 
principles, and by just argument, what 
will be the effect of one particle of mat- 
ter in motion meeting with anothor at 
rest, on the supposition that these two 
particles constituted all the matter in 
the universe. The fact of the com- 
munication of motion from one body 
to'another is as inexplicable as the 
communication of divine influences. 
How, then, can the former be admit- 
ted with any face, while the latter is 
denied solely on the ground of its in- 
comprehensibility? We know nothing 
of force any more than we do of grace, 
except by their effects. There are 
questions, doubts, perplexities,disputes, 
diversities of opinion, about the one as 
wellasaboutthe other. Ought wenot, 
therefore, by a parity of reason, to con- 
clude, that there may be several true 
and highly useful propositions about 
the latter as well as about the former? 
Nay, I will venture to go farther, and 
affirm, that the preponderance of argu- 
ment is in favour of the propositions of 
the theologian. For while foree, time, 
motion, &c., are avowedly constitu- 
ent parts of a demonstrable science, 
and ought therefore, to be presented 
ina full blaze of light, the obscure 
parts proposed for our assent in the 
scriptures are avowedly mysterious. 
They are not exhibited to be pertectly 
understood, but to be believed. They 
cannot be explained, without ceasing 
to be what they are; for the explana- 
tion of a mystery is,as Dr. Young 
long ago remarked, its destruction. 
They cannot be rendered obvious with- 
out being made mean: fora clear idea 
is only another name for a little idea. 
Obscurities, however, are felt as in- 
cumbrances to any system of philoso- 
phy : while mysteries are ornaments of 
the Christian system, and tests of the 
humility and faith of its votaries. So 
that, ifthe rejectors of incomprehen- 
sibilities acted consistently with their 
own principles, they should rather 
throw aside all philosophical theories 
in which obscurities are found, and ex 
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ist as defects, than the system of Re- 
vealed Religion, in which they enter 
as essential parts of “that mystery of 
godliness” in which the Apostles glo- 
ried.—pp. 74—76. 


The author proceeds further, to 
show that in pure mathematics, 
where every thing is capable of ex- 
act demonstration, not every thing 
is capable of being comprehended. 
But we will not detain our readers 
Jonger on this part of the work. 
The remaining topics of the first 
volume are the following ; which 
we shall merely enumerate ; name- 
ly-on the authenticity of the 
scriptures,——on the evidence de- 
ducible from prophecy, from mira- 
eles, and from human testimony,—- 
on the resurrection,—evidence de- 
rived from the rapid diffusion of 
Christianity, and from the purity of 
the scripture morality,——on inspira- 
tion,——notice of objections to the 
truth and authority of the scriptures. 

The second volume treats of the 
Doetrines and Duties of Christian- 
ity. The author makes copious 
use of scripture language; like- 
wise of eminent writers, and espe- 
cially of early Christian writers. 
From this latter source he derives 
a twofold advantage: it supplies 
him with language in which to ex- 
press the doctrines treated of, and 
at the same time furnishes evidence 
of their early prevalence in the 
ehurch. This method is the more 
convenient to the author, as it is 
better suited to his professional 
habits and education ; for in doc- 
trinal theology he shows himself 
an accute reasoner rather than an 
accomplished theologian: he de- 
tects the sophistry of errorists with 
the discrimination of a mind disci- 
plined in mathematics, while he 
does not aim at metaphysical pre- 
cision in the exhibition of his own 
faith. 


He states doctrines as prac- 
tical truths revealed in the word of 
God, and gathers tothe support of 


them an accumulation of impres- 


sive and varied testimony, while he 
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leaves theories to the professed po. 
lemic. In a word, his second vol- 
ume, as a popular treatise, is a val- 
uable manual of the doctrines of 
Christianity, as the first is of its 
evidences. Our selections from 
this volume, as from the other, wil! 
be miscellaneous, and our remarks 
cursory. 

On the doctrine of Christ’s di 
vinity, Dg. Gregory first adduces 
the evidence furnished by the scrip- 
tures ; and then shows abundantly 
from Christian writers of the first 
three centuries, that the doctrin« 
was received in that age as one 
which was coeval with the Christian 
name. Inthe same general man- 
ner he discusses the doctrine of 
the atonement. In respect to this 
doctrine, those who have humbly 
learned the meaning of that lan- 
guage of the prophet, ‘“‘ He was 
wounded for our transgressions— 
the Lord hath laid on him the ini- 
quity of us all,”’ will feel the force 
of the following passage. 


By historical evidence that Christ 
died as a sacrifice for sin, which I in- 
tended to produce in the third place, 
I mean especially that which arises 
from the consideration of his mental 
‘‘agony” previously to his crucifixion, 
and at that solemn event. When he 
was at Gethsemane the evening on 
which he was betrayed, the evangelist 
Mathew says, he “began to be very 
sorrowful and full of anguish, and said 
to his disciples, My soul is very sor- 
rowful, even unto death.” Mark, in 
like manner says, “he began to be 


greatly astonished, and to be full of an- 
guish.” 


Indeed the original language 
employed by Mark conveys a stronger 
sense than that in this translation ; for 
?xdaSeicdos imports the most shocking 
mixture of terror and amazement: and 
wépiduros, in the next verse, intimates 
that he felt on every side surrounded 
with sorrow. While thus “ drinking 
of the brook by the way,” thrice did 
he pray to his Father “ to take away 
the bitter cup,” and though it was in 
the cool of the evening, ‘the sweat” 
occasioned by the agony of his mind 
“was as it were great drops of blood 
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falling down to the ground.” And 
when hanging on the cross, his piteous 
and heart-rending exclamation, ‘“ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” doubtless arose from the want of 
a comfortable sense of God’s presence. 

Now whence arose this agony and 
this interruption of the sense of God's 
presence, during our Lord's great ex- 
tremity, but from the necessity that 
he should suffer? Bodily pain might 
have been lost in enjoyment, even dur 
ing crucifixion; (as has been mani- 
fested in the delights of some martyrs 
in the midst of their tortures;) but in 
that case the ‘soul’ of the Messiah 
could not have been “an offering for 
sin,” as Isaiah predicted it must be. 
To this end it was that it * pleased 
Jehovah to crush him with affliction ;” 
and it is next to impossible to meditate 
upon his pathetic exclamations amid 
his severe sufferings without adopting 
again the recently quoted language of 
the same prophet,— 


“ Surely our infirmities he hath borne; 
And our sorrows he hath carried.” 


If this explication be rejected, it is 
natural to ask upon what principles of 
equitable retribution, or of consistency 
of character, can that extreme anguish 
be accounted for, which was endured 
by a pure and perfect being, who had 
not on his own account ‘one recol- 
lection tinged with remorse, or one 
anticipation mingled with dread?” This 
question admits but of a single answer, 
and that in my estimation a very ab- 
surd one: for, to allot a series of ex- 
quisite sufferings to an individual who 
is without sin, and with regard to 
whom of course they cannot be penal, 
and at-the termination of his life, when 
they cannot be corrective, merely for 
the purpose of calling into exercise 
‘patience and resignation,” and thus 
tending to ‘our benefitsand example,” 
isto adopt a mode of goverment en- 
tirely irreconcilable with all * ration- 
al” ideas of wisdom and justice, and 
completely repugnant to every attri- 
bute of Deity. 

The answer here adverted to, is, 
moreover, as contrary to matter of 
fact as it is to reason: for, if the doc- 
trine of satisfaction be denied, Jesus 
Christ did not present a splendid ex- 
ample of patience and resignation. 
Compare his behaviour under suffer- 
ing with that of other martyrs, many, 


for example, in the third century. He 
suffered for the space of a few hours 
only; <tey were made to sustain suf- 
ferings for days, weeks, months, nay, 
in some cases, years. He suffered the 
punishment of the cross; they have 
agonized under boiling oil, melted lead, 
plates of hot iron; or have been broil- 
ed for days over a slow fire, or shut up 
in fiercely glowing brazen bulls; or 
have had their members cut and torn 
off, one after another, in tedious and 
barbarous succession. Yet he lament- 
ed, and they ‘triumphed. Is not this 
infinitely astonishing, upon any other 
theory of religion than ours? Is it 
not incomprehensible that the Master 
of our faith, the “ Captain of our sal- 
vation,” should be abashed and astoun- 
ded at the sight or even the conéemp/le- 
tion of death, and that his servants and 
followers should triumph in the midst 
of unequalled torments? The one is 
seized with sorrow even unto death; 
the others are transported with joy. 
The one sweats as it were drops of 
blood, at the approach of death; the 
others behold a divine hand wiping off 
their blood, but not their tears, for 
none do they shed. The one com- 
plains that God forsakes him; the oth- 
ers cry uloud with rapture that they 
behold Him stretching forth his hands 
to encourage and invite them to him! 
---pp. 56.—59. 


Again, alluding to our Saviour’s 
words to Nicodemus, **God hath 
so loved the world, &c.”’ Dr. G. 
remarks in a note, 


When reflecting upon this text, and 
many others in the New Testament, 
it has often occurred to me that it 
would be extremely difficult to defend 
either our Lord or his apostles from 
the charge of egregious trifling upon 
the most solemn subjects, according 
to that interpretation of Christianity 
which denies the extent of human de- 
pravity, and the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity. Thus, in the case before us, 
a Jewish Ruler, convinced that Jesus 
Christ was “‘a teacher sent from God,” 
solicited a conference with him. In 
the course of it, this Jew hesitated 
much at the doctrine of regeneration; 
but his teacher prepared his mind for 
still more extraordinary discoveries of 
divine truth, by saying, “If I have 
told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you 
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of heavenly things?” What, then, is 
the mysterious truth for which the 
mind of Nicodemus was thus prepared ? 
Why, that ‘God so loved the world 
as to send” a good man into it! That 
is, to send a good man as an example 
to a world that already contained ma- 
ny good men, and to give unto those 

ood men eternal life! Or, ** God so 
Fees the world as to give,” not his 
Son by nature, but by adoption and el- 
evation froma state of wretchedness 
and poverty, to inexpressible glory at 
his own right hand! Who would ever 
extol so wonderfully, the clemency of 
a monarch that should pretend to give 
his own son to die for rebels, and in- 
stead of so doing should adopt one of 
the most indigent and wretched of his 
subjects for that purpose? So again, 
the language of the apostle to Timo- 
thy, ‘“ Without controversy great ts the 
mystery of godliness, God was mani- 
fest in the flesh,’ has an intelligible 
and important meaning, if it signify 
that the Divine nature was mysteri- 
ously united to human nature in the 
person of Jesus Christ. But deprive 
the passage of this interpretation, and 

ive it that of the Socinians, and you 
cannot, I think, conceive any thing 
more puerile.—pp. 47, 48. 


We have, in another place, re- 
marked that a strong evidence of 
the divinity of Christ being taught 
in the scriptures, is the pains Uni- 
tarians take to make out the con- 
trary. What sort of critics they 
are willing to become whenever 
this doctrine is concerned in the 
word of God, Dr. G. does not fail 
to notice. 


If both the divine and human na- 
tures meet inthe person of the Mesiah, 
and if they are essentially distinct 
though they are inseparably united, 
then Is it to be expected that some pas- 
sages should clearly announce his Di- 
vinity, others as clearly his humanity, 
while others may (perhaps indistinctly) 
indicate both. But if Jesus Christ, 
be merely man, then all those texts 
which declare his Divine nature, or in- 
dicate his compound nature, must be 
either rejected as spurious, or explain- 
ed away by the arts of criticism.* 


*« These latter passages [those in 
which human beings are called gods] we 
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Hence Socinians argue, that when 
Jesus is called “the Son of man,’ t e 
words must not only be construed in 
the most literal, but in the most re- 
stricted sense, so that the word man 
shall be understood to mean as one par- 
ticular man: but when he is called ‘the 
Son of God,” they must be explained 
to mean knowledge, commission, affec- 
tion, office, (though the office of son is 
a strange vagary, that would enter the 
mind of none but a Socinian critic,) 
any thing, or nothing, provided it be 
not taken literally. If one phrase of 
St. John be in favour of the Deity of 
Christ, it is either a solecism, or it is 
Hebraical-Greek; if another phrase 
of the same writer have the same 
tendency, it is an oratorical flourish, 
or it is an Atticism, or it is an hy- 
berbole; as if it were not contrary 
to the entire scope and practice of 
the sacred writers to employ hy- 
perboles in order to do prejudice to 
the glory of God ; which, nevertheless, 
is done repeated! not only by John, 
but by all the aposties, if the Socinan 
hysothesis be true; if in a third piace 
he say, when speaking of Jesus, ** W 

beheld his glory, the giory as of the 
onty Son of the Father,’ we are told 
it means “his miracles,” which it 
should seem are “use! to express 
merely a.bigher degree of “ affection.” 
If Jesus Christ call himself * the Son 
of God;” itis a strong expression con- 
formable to the Kastern phraseology, 
signifying that he was sent by God; 
though the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
who were at least as well acquainicd 
with Eastern phraseology as we are 
understood the language literally, an 
said that Jesus was guilty of * blasphe- 


' 
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do not hesitate to modify, and restrain, 
and turn from the most obvious sense, 
because this sense is opposed to the 
known properties of the beings to whom 
they relate; and we maintain that we 
adhere to the same principle, and use no 
greater latitude in explaining, as we do, 
the passages which are thought to sup- 
port the Godhead of Christ.”—[ That is, 
having first decided, from some passages 
which speak of Jesus as inferior to the 
Father, * we do not hesitate to modify 
and restrain, and turn from the most ob- 
vious sense” other passages which speak 
of him as equal with the Father, because 
this “ most obvious sense” is opposed to 
the “known properties” of the being te 
whom they relate. ]—Channing’s Sermon 
at Baltimore. 
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my, because he made himself equal 
with God.”—pp. 84, 85. 


Every one has heard, of what it 
is to be hoped few have seen, Uni- 
tarian ‘‘ improved versions’’ of the 
scriptures. We _ shall continue 
this quotation for the sake of a 
single specimen. 


If, as Jerome and Eusebius state, 
John wrote his Gospel in vindica- 
tion of our Lord’s Divinity, against 
Cerinthus and the Ebionites still a 
eritic with a certain turn of mind may 
manage to elude its force; as does 
Leclere, who thus ridiculously renders 
the first sentence of John’s Gospel : 
—‘In the beginning was reason and 
reason was in God, and reason was 
God.” But as a complete specimen 
of critical ingenuity attenuated into 
absurdity, I beg to present you with 
the late Mr. Theophilus Lindsey’s 
translation of a part of the Ist chapter 
of this Gospel. Leclerc’s version is 
not sufficiently unreasonable: we are 
therefore, now presented with it after 
this fashion :—, 

‘Inthe beginning was Wisdom, and 
Wisdom was with God, and God was 
Wisdom. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. All things were 
made by ¢¢, and without ¢¢ was nothing 
made. In 7t was life, and the life was 
the light of men. And the light shin- 
eth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not. 

‘It (Divine Wisdom) was in the 
world, and the world was made by it, 
and the world knew it not. Jt came 
to its own land, and its own people re- 
ceived it not. But as many as receiv- 
ed it, to them # gave power to become 
the sons of God, even to them who 
believe on #ts name. 

‘* And Wisdom became man, and 
dwelt among us; and we beheld its 
glory, the glory as of the well-beloved 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
—pp. 85, 86. 


In another place our author 
quotes a passage from Caius, an ear- 
ly Christian writer, in which he 
shows that there wasa great similari- 
ty between the practices of the an- 
cient deniers of Christ’s divinity 
and those of some of their modern 
brethren. ‘They corrupted the Ho- 
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ly Scriptures,’ says Caius, ‘* with- 
out any reverence ; they rejected 
the canon of the ancient faith ; they 
remain ignorant of Christ, not 
searching simply, what the Holy 
Scripture affirms, but exercising 
themselves and sifting it syllogisti- 
cally to impugn the divinity of 
Christ. So, if any reasoned with 
them out of Holy Writ, forthwith 
they demanded whether it were a 
conjunct or a simple kind of syllo- 
ism.”” 

The letters on Conversion, on 
the Influences of the Spirit, on 
{ternal existence after death, on 
Providence, &c. are full of inter- 
esting reflections ; and were it not 
that we should tire our readers with 
quotations, it would give us plea- 
sure to extract from them all. 
They discover an experimental ac- 
quaintance with the truths of the 
scriptures, and an extent of know- 
ledge on religious subjects, which 
it is surely to be wished were less 
seldom found in an officer of a mili- 
tary institution. In his wews of 
conversion, he does not make it to 
consist in mere outward reforma- 
tion, or in baptism, or in a name, 
but in the renewing of the mind, 
It is called conversion, he tells his 
correspondent, not because, as he 
has heard it represented, it con- 
verts the subject of it from vivacity 
to lifelessness, from cheerfulness 
to gloom ; but because it converts 
him from the error of his way, from 
indifference to zeal, from the pow- 
er of Satan unto God. It is nota 
change which is necessary to the 
heathen or to the profligate merely, 
but to all without exception, for all 
are by nature children of wrath. 
It is not a change which always 
takes place gradually and imper- 
ceptibly, but is often sudden and 
remarkable. On this last point we 
will quote our author. After re- 
marking that some, and perhaps 
the greater number of those who 
have had the benefit of a religious 
education, are led on by the sua- 
sive influence of divine grace, 
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through such insensible gradations 
that they are unable to specify any 
remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing their conversion, or to point 
out the precise time when it occur- 
red, he adds, 


But others, and especially those who 
have passed their lives without any in- 
ternal religion, or those who have al- 
lowed themselves in the course and 
habit of some particular sin, who must 
undergo in maturity a complete revo- 
lution of principle, or a total change 
of conduct, are commonly roused by 
some alarming or some afflictive dis- 
pensation of Providence, to “ flee from 
the wrath to come,” and eagerly in- 
quire ‘‘ what they must do to be sav- 
ed?” To such persons, says Dr. Pa- 
ley, ‘‘ Conversion is too momentous 
an event ever to be forgot.”—p. 148. 


Most, if not all, of the instances of 
conversion recorded in the New Tes- 
tament were sudden. This operation 
of God on the souls of men was then 
frequently instantaneous, and they 
were transformed from unbelievers to 
believers at once: “the Spirit fell on 
them while they heard the word :” and 
in consequence of this miraculous effu- 
sion, they who had just before profes- 
sed Judaism or Polytheism, and nei- 
ther knew nor loved Jesus Christ, at 
once confessed his name, and felt the 
power of his religion. But many mod- 
erns contend that sudden conversions, 
such as those to which we now advert, 
were confined to the apostolic times: 
as if the common operations of the Spir- 
it were not sufficient to produce any 
rapid change. Yet I conceive it re- 
quires but slight reflection, to see that 
this their opinion comports neither 
with the declarations of Scripture, nor 
with the usual phenomena of intellect 
or rules of action. Does not ‘ God 
work in us, both to will and to do” 
now as well as in the primitive times ? 
Cannot the eyes of our understanding 
be as effectually and as speedily ‘ en- 
lightened by the Spirit of wisdom” 
now as then? Was the promise of 
‘‘bestowing a new Spirit, and taking 
away the stony heart” confined to the 
early ages; or is “* God’s arm shorten- 
ed,” or weakened, that he cannot reach 
and at once turn our spirits now, as he 
has done with others before us? And, 
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with regard to operations upon the 
mind, do men yield to them while the 
impressions are strong, or do they 
wait till they become weaker, and then 
give way? When a man is thoroughly 
persuaded that the course in which 
he is persevering is iminently dan- 
gerous, does he not immediately quit 
it?) When he is convinced that the 
road in which he travels is conducting 
him from the place he wishes to reach, 
and is besides infested with robbers or 
beset with difficulties, does he not im- 
mediately come to a stand? And ifs 
path be pointed out which is both di- 
rect and safe, will he not with cheer 
fulness and alacrity pursue his journey 
in that newly discovered path, and 
press forward to regain the time lost 
in the wrong road? Apply this rea- 
soning to religion, and you will per- 
ceive that conversion not only may be, 
but, in many cases is necessarily sud 
den.---pp. 149, 150. 


There are those, and among them 
many professed Christians, who 
would probably yield their assent 
to the above reasoning of the au- 
thor, but who nevertheless join 
with the decriers of revivals of re- 
ligion. But if the conversion of 
an individual may be sudden, and 
attended with strong excitement ; 
and if his impressions are occa- 
sioned by seme alarming provi- 
dence, or some impressive dis- 
course ; why may not several oth- 
ers, at the same time, be similarl) 
impressed by the same circum- 
stances? Or why may not the 
conversion itself, of the individual, 
be a means of exciting the minds 
of others to religious inquiry? Is 
it a thing improbable that the 
prayers and exhortations of one 
who, till now, was indifferent to 
religion, should awaken serious- 
ness among his neighbours? In 
deed this is one of the great bless 
ings resulting from revivals. ‘They 
diffuse religionthrougha community 
by making one conversion in- 
strumental in producing another ; 
while, if conversions were always 
silent and solitary, multitudes o! 
the unthinking, instead of being 
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gathered to the church in these 
seasons of refreshing, might live 
on intent upon their gains and 
pleasures, without ever feeling the 
necessity, because they never wit- 
nessed the reality, of a change of 
heart. 

What then is there in a revival of 
religion, which is inconsistent either 
with the nature of the human mind, 
or with the manner of divine opera- 
tions? And if the introduction of 
Christianity into the world was at- 
tended with remarkable effusions of 
the Spirit, who shall presume to say 
that the ushering in of the latter-day 
glory shall not be accelerated by the 
same means ? Do the scriptures tell 
us that here and there an individual 
shall be taken, and that thus the 
millennial church shall be gather- 
ed? or do they speak of a nation’s 
being born ina day? Let the con- 
temners of revivals take heed, 
therefore, lest haply they be found 
to fight against God. 





A Call from the Ocean; or an Ap- 
peal to the Patriot and the Chris- 
tian in behalf of Seamen. By 
Joun Trvarr, Corresponding 
Secretary tothe A.S. I’. Society. 
New-York: 1826. 


We have suffered this Appeal to 
lie a month on our table in the 
hope of bestowing on it a more 
particular attention than we have 
yet found time todo. Weare per- 
suaded that if the objects of the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society 
were fully appreciated, the ‘calls 
from the ocean’’ which it has re- 
peatedly conveyed to the ears of 
the Christian public, would not be 
in vain. A hundred thousand sea- 
men, considered simply as men 
who are to be saved or lost, are 
obviously as important an object of 
Christian benevolence as any other 
equal number of human beings. 
But considered in respect to their 
moral influence, diffused as it is 
throughout the world, what other 
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class of people so imperiously 
claims attention as seamen? Let 
the journals of every missionary 
who has gone to heathen shores,— 
let the late accounts, especially, 
from the Sandwich Islands, which 
exemplified at once the character 
of seamen and their influence 
among the heathen, answer the 
question. 

In respect to the Appeal of Mr. 
Truair, we can only select some of 
the more important of its state- 
ments ; which, though they are not 
the first of the kind which have 
been made public, will, we are 
sure, affect the minds of others as 
they have deeply impressed our 
own. One of the prominent ob- 
jects of the Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety is to establish sailor’s board- 
ing houses. Sailors can never be 
effectually reclaimed from their 
vices till they can be brought with- 
in the influence of good example 
while in port. If evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners, what 
must be the influence on the mor- 
als of the sailor, of those abomina- 
ble places which commonly go un- 
der the name of the sailor’s board. 
ing houses. 


While the present system of boarding 
for sailors exists, it will beimpossible that 
good and pious example should be giv- 
en them, especially while on shore. 
This system is, at present, nearly 
as bad as it canbe. Thesailor board. 
ing houses, nearly without an excep- 
tion, are retailing dram-shops, which, 
of itself, is enough to make them the 


nurseries of almost every species of 


vice. ‘Toan alarming extent, they are 
the patrons of gambling, profane swear- 
ing, dissipation, fraud, and lewdness. 
In the city of New-York, there are a 
number of carriages almost constantly 
employed in keeping up a communica- 
tion between the sailor boarding houses 
and the brothels; and that not only at 
night, but in the face of day. In such 
houses the sailor ordinarily must board, 
when on shore, because there are few 
of any other description into which he 
canbe admitted. Often have we been 
told by sailors, when somewhat serious 
about their future destiny, that they 
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eouldnot become religious inthe board- 
ing houses. ** Show us,” say they, “‘a 
hotise where we can go, and find pious 
shipmates and landlords who will care 
for us, and then we will attend to re- 
ligion; but as soon as we get home, 
our messmates, the landlord, and the 
girls, are all ready to board us at once, 
ana we cannot think seriously, or even 
pray for the salvation of our souls.” 
{tis therefore important and indispen- 
sable, if we wish to do these men good, 
and make them virtuous, honourable, 
and happy, that boarding houses of a 
different character be immediately pro- 
vided for them—houses where they 
may enjoy some of the common priv- 
ileges of morality and religion.—pp. 19 


—2l1. 


The importance of this object 
cannot be so forcibly exhibited as 
by the following facts. ‘They are 
of so repulsive a character as 
makes us hesitate to quote them ; 
yet as the exposure of the evil is 
the most effectual means of com- 
manding the remedy, apology is 
needless. 


That the system of boarding for sail- 
ors, is in this extreme wretched, and 
superlatively calculated to ruin these 
men, is as evident asa noonday sun, to 
every man who will take the trouble, 
and exercise the selfdenial to investi- 
gate for himself; and it is quite time 
thai this extensive system of rnin was 
brought before the public eye, that the 
importance of ** The American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society,” may be more 
deeply felt. ‘* There are,” says a cor- 
respondent, ‘* two customs now exist- 
iny in the merchant service, which are 
ruining sailors by hundreds and thou- 
san.is every year: they are the crimp- 
ING SYSTEM, and the mode of paying 
sailors their wages. On pay-day the 
sailors have no friend on board, but 
they are surrounded by the crimps (or 
landlords) who are waiting with their 
bills, and after securing the money for 
them, others demand the money for 
their guilty associates; and ifany mon- 
ey is left, the crew is invited to spend 
it jovially at the public house, or at the 
brothel?” The Rev. R. Marks, speak- 
ing of the sailor, and the ways in which 
he is gulled and ruined, says, ‘ From 
the moment his vessel enters into port, 
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he is surrounded by a set of men called 
crimps, who keep public, lodging, and 
boarding houses, of a description which 
would well suit the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. These wretches, with 
the vile women they bring in their 
train, carry the irresistible bait of li- 
quor and good cheer; advance a little 
money for present use; invite the 
weather-beaten voyager to their quar- 
ters; keep him in the commission of 
every sin and every excess until he 
has received his hard-earned pay ; then 
stupify his every sense with liquor, 
rob him of his wages, and often strip 
him of his only jacket, and cast him 
out of doors, and leave him ruined in his 
circumstances, and half destroyed in his 
constitution, to shift for himselfas he can 
—to procure another ship, and again to 
encounter all the danger and privations 
of the sea,or to die with cold,and hunger, 
and disease, in the street: and often. 
with his expiring breath, he implores 
a curse on his country and his fellow 
creatures.” Speaking of the same 
scenes of licentiousness in another 
place, he says, ‘* Particulars cannot be 
given to the public; the tale is too hor- 
rid, and the recital too disgusting. I 
will, however. merely mention, that I 
have frequently known from two to 
four hundred of the most abandoned 
females that ever polluted society, on 
board of a seventy-four gun ship at one 
time; and large quantities of spirits 
permitted by the officer in command 
to be brought on board, under the name 
of liberty liquor, until such a scene of 
drunkenness, such a yell of oaths and 
unclean speeches, and such riot and 
licentiousness, filled the whole ship, as 
utterly beggars all description.” The 
Rev. G. C. 8. giving an account of a 
visit in company with a friend, to one 
of the British ships of war, walking 
around her, says, ‘** The apearance and 
language of several most abandoned 
creatures, from the shore, soon fixed 
our attention, and excited our deep- 
est horror. The lieutenant, observing 
this, said, ‘ These are very unpleasant 
scenes for you, gentlemen, but we are 
obliged to permit them in a man-of-war; 
we had about four hundred of these 
unhappy creatures on board at Plym- 
outh, but I suppose more than one 
hundred went on shore before we sail- 
ed, and the rest you see on board are 
waiting until the ship is paid off, when 
each one of them will get all she can 
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from the sailor to whom she attaches 
herself.’ We paused a moment to med- 
itate on this truly awful circumstance 
—a whole ship’s company nearly ruin- 
ed by this abominable practice! We 
know that no beings on earth abound 
in such horrid language and allusions 
as these persons do. It will probably 
be thought that this practice cannot 
be very extensive, and must be con- 
fined to a few solitary cases. But what 
will be thought when we find that the 
publishers of the pamphlet, which first 
brought this indescribable evil to light, 
‘challenge inquiry,’ and, as they say 
themselves, ‘are ready to prove, (if it 
should become necessary, by specify- 
ing the names of ships and command- 
ers,) that with the exception of one or 


two ships, the practice we complain of 


has been, and at this moment actually is, 
general in all our ports, when ships are 
either fitting for sea, or arrive from 
their stations.’ This is certainly an 
alarming fact, since it is so indubitably 
certain that sailors are, to such an 
amazing extent, corrupters of each 
other, of whatever nation they are: 
but it is particularly so to both Eng- 
land and America, since their seamen 
are connected by so many strong ties. 
To the good people of every country 
and community we would say, ‘“* Look 
at this dreadful picture again.” * * * 

We also have seen a little of the 
same picture ourselves: and a lieuten- 
ant in the United States Navy inform- 
ed us, but a few months since, that he 
had seen one hundred and fifty of such 
wretches on board the ship to which 
he was attached, at one time. 

There are supposed to be about five 
thousand of these wretched females in 
the city of New-York! and about sixty 
thousand in London, and probably oth- 
er cities in about the same proportion. 
So long, therefore, as there is an inter- 
change of communication between 
these and the boarding-houses, it is 
impossible that a moral and religious 
example should be given to our sea- 
men.—pp. 19—21. 


It is obvious that the labours 
of Seamen’s Societies have a di- 
rect tendency to break up those 
places of corruption alluded to in 
the above quotations. When once 
seamen can be generally prevailed 
on to resort to decent boarding- 
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houses, and their wages be with- 
held from the haunts of wicked- 
ness, those gates of hell will be in 
some measure closed. The mon- 
ster will at least dwindle to so di- 
minutive a size that it will come 
within the easy grasp of the civil 
authorities. 

The providing of places of pub- 
lic worship for seamen is another 
object of the Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety which calls for the liberal 
contributions of the Christian pub- 
lic. ‘To show the importance of 
this object the Appeal exhibits the 
following statement. 


The city of New-York has belong- 
ing to it, including those who are reg- 
ular traders, above twenty thousand 
seamen. Suppose fifteen hundred out 
of these to be pious men, (which is 
probably a very large estimate,) and 
it will then leave eighteen thousand 
five hundred, who need the salvation 
of Christ, in order that they may best 
answer the great end of their being, 
and die in peace. ‘To see, however, 
the weight of responsibility actually 
lying on the Christian community, in 
regard to sailors, we must form an es- 
timate of the number constantly in 
port, to whom the streams of Christian 
kindness and love ought unceasingly 
to flow. We give the following esti- 
mate from public documents. During 
the last year, there were cleared at 
the custom house, in the port of New- 
York, 1206 vessels for foreign ports, 
which would average at least ten men 
each; and up tothe Istof Augustof the 
present year, 629 vessels of the same 
description. So that last year were 
employod on foreign voyages, in New- 
York alone, at least 12,000 seamen; 
and the present year up to August, as 
above, 6,290. About the same num- 
ber of men are employed in the coast- 
ing trade, by vessels that clear at the 
custom house, and at least as great a 
number in those which do not clear at 
all. Deduct, however, one third 
for the same men going at different 
times, and it will leave between twen- 
tv and thirty thousand. About 3,000, 
then, will be a fair estimate for those 
actually in port. Then add 1,500 
for superannuated seamen and along- 
shore men, and 1,500 families, with 
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five in a fumily, all of which are with- 
in bounds: and we shall have at least 
12,000 immortal be:ngs in the port of 
New-York, of scamen and those con- 
nected with them, who need constant- 
ly to be fed with the bread of life; and 
yet we have but a single church for 
the whole. Ought there not to be a 
floating chapel also, and additional la- 
bourers? ‘The United States have at 
least 100,000 seamen; then, their fam- 
ilies, and those pursuing the same oc- 
cupation, and who are to be benefitted 
and moralized in the same way, will at 
the very lowest estimation amount to 
aus many more. This fact alone is sufhi- 
gient to show the necessity of places 
of worship for our seamen; but when 
itis remembered, that thousands of 
foreigners annually visit us, some of 
whom at least would be glad to attend 
divine worship, it apears more striking- 
ly important. In Great Britain they 
have at least 500,000 seamen; and in 
the world probably not less than 
3,000,000 Then taking their families, 
and those so intimately connected with 
them, that if approached and benefit- 
ted at all by the Gospel of salvation, 
it must be done in the same way as 
with seamen, and we must more than 
double that number. We have not 
room in this note to bying forward 
data for all these conclasions. The 
one above, in relation to the city 
of New-York, must suffice for this 
place, aud we do think it quite suf- 
fick nt to prove the point for which it 


was intended.—pp. 22, 23. 


The facts contained in the fore- 
going extracts, and in cthers which 
might be added from the Appeal, 
it must be confessed, exhibit the 
sailor’s character in its worst light. 
The facts no doubt are true, dis- 
gusting as they are. Yet there 
are better traits to relieve these 
darker features of the picture. The 
generosity of seamen is proverbial; 
that they are not destitute of some 
of the nobler sentiments of our 
nature there are a thousand anec- 
dotes to show; and that they are 
susceptible, like other men, of 
strong and abiding religious im- 
pressions, let those who know them 
in this respect testify. We shall 
close with one more quotation, 
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adding only in conclusion, if the 
object be important, and the en- 
couragement great, let the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society be 
supported. 


Special Jabours for the conversion of 
seamen are of recent date, it being on- 
ly about nine years since the first ef- 
fort was made. The first movers of 
this noble work of Christian charity, 
deserve well of mankind, and we re- 
gret that we have not their names to 
give to the world: We are, however, 
at present, only able to say, that they 
were a few pious seamen of Rother- 
heith, a little east of London bridge. 
In A. D. 1817, they began to hold 
prayer meetings, specially for seamen, 
on board of ships under a flag which 
has since been denominated the ** Beth- 
el Flag,” and is now known as a sig- 
nal of religious worship for seamen, in 
almost every quarter of the world. 
This effort of the seamen soon awak- 
ened the attention of a number of pious 
men to the situation and claims of sea- 
men generally, and the result was, 
that in the course of the next year, in 
the ** port of London,” and the ‘ port 
of New-York,” societies for improving 
the moral and religious character of 
seamen were both organized. We 
have not room here to notice the rise 
and progress of the various societies 
which have since been formed, to aid 
in this great and good work: but only 
to remark that since that period, there 
have risen, besides a goodly num- 
ber of local societies, two great 
national institutions to carry forward 
this noble enterprise. ‘* The British 
and Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and Bethel Union,” and ‘The Amer- 
ican Seamen’s Friend Society,” with 
about one hundred smaller, yet kin- 
dred institutions, show clearly to the 
attentive observer, that there is a spirit 
gone out into the world, in relation to 
the moral condition of seamen, that is 
not likely soon to be subdued. ‘There 
are, besides, in England and America, 
between thirty and forty Marine Bible 
Societies! But what are these among 
somany? It may be asked in this 
place, what have these societies done 
for seamen ? It is true with their very 
limited means, and the difficulties they 
have had to encounter, they have done 
but little; and yet they have done 
something. Many thousand Bibles 
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and Testaments have been distributed 
among the “ tempest tossed” mariners, 
to cheer them in trouble, in darkness, 
and in death; and the word of God 
alone has proved the richest blessing 
tomany a sailor. Between fifteen, and 
twenty places of worship, including 
churches and floating chapels, have 

been prepared for seamen, and preach- 
ers supplying them, to give the words 
of eternal life to the long neglected and 
weather-beaten mariner, which are 
able to save the soul through faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Thousands 
and tens of thousands of Tracts have 
been set afloat among the sailors, to 
become companions “of their night- 
watches and leisure hours. Schools 
have been instituted for sea-apprenti- 
ces, and sea-boys, as well as for adult 
seamen and their children. Register 
offices and savings banks have “been 
opened in various places, for the bene- 
fit of sailors. Small libraries of use- 
ful books have been provided, not only 
for ships, but also for boarding-houses; 
and, in connexion with them, in some 
places, reading-rooms have been open- 
ed especially for seamen. These 
rooms will afford, at least, a profitable 
lounging place for an hour on shore. 
But one of the most important things 
that has been done, next to giving 
seamen the gospel, has been the pro- 
vision of respectable and orderly board- 
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ing-houses. According to accounts 
from England, there are at this time 
in the United Kingdom, not far from 
one hundred regular, moral boarding- 
houses for sailors, under the direction 
and inspection of their societios. 
Would to God, we could say, ther 
are any in the United States! * * * 

The result of these labours has been 
the fact, that a flood of licht has been 
thrown on the world in regard to the 
character, situation and prospects of 
seamen; and also on their important 
connexion with the various interests 
of man in this world, and the destinies 
of thousands in the next. More 
knowledge has probably been diffused 
inthew orld, on the subject of seamen, 
within ten years past, than in as many 
centuries before. But knowledge is 
not all that has been gained by these 
efforts. The soul of many a poor sail- 
or has been saved by them! It is not 
possible to ascertain the entire results 
of these efforts on the moral character 
of seamen, nor yet the number who 
have been savingly benefited by them. 
Five thousand seamen, however, have 
been reported as having passed “ from 
darkness to light, and trom the power 
of Satan unto God,” by means of them, 
and about the same number of boat 
and river men, in Great Britain alone. 
—pp. 27—29 
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AMERICAN JouRNAL OF ScrENCE.— 
The last number of this work is ac- 
companied with a circular which shows 
that its patronage is very inadequate 
to its support. It has been sustained, 
the Editor says, ‘‘ with no small person- 
al inconvenience, without reward, and 
under severe vicissitudes of health— 
until eleven volumes have been com- 
pleted. Ample illustrations, by en- 
gravings, and a large excess of matter, 
in every volume, beyond what was 
stipulated, have made it a very expen- 
sive work.” Five hundred subscribers 
are necessary simply to pay its expen- 
ces; and as the number has been gen- 
erally, we believe always, less than 
this, the existence of the work has 


been perpetuated, up to the present 
hour, only by continued personal sacrifi- 
ces. This surely is a statement which 
there should have been no occasion 
to make; and being once communi- 
cated to the public, it is hoped that a 
work sohighly creditable to our country 
as the Journal of Science confessedly is, 
will no longer be sufiered to be a bur- 
then to the publishers. Asa definite 
means of increasing the patronage of 
the work the Editor suggests to those 
who now honour him w ith their names, 
“the simple, precise effort, of procuring 
each one additional subscriber; and 
from such others, as may approve of 
the design, he solicits the advantage 
of their own names. [If this request 
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were generally complied with, the list 
of subscribers would soon be augment- 
ed to one thousand, a number necessa- 
ry to give the Journal stability, and to 
add, in a desirable degree, to its effi- 
ciency and to the excellence of its ex- 
ecution. All beyond this, would go 
to the account of forming such an es- 
tablishment, as would not fail of con- 
tinuance, when the present editor 
shall have ceased from his labours.” 


Jahn’s Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment.—This work is proposed to be 
translated, from the Latin and Ger- 
man, by Professor Turner of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, New- 
York, assisted by William R. Whit- 
tingham, an Alumnus of the Seminary. 
The work is to consist of one volume 
of about fifty pages 8vo, and is not to 
cost more than $3 in boards. G. and 
C. Carvill, publishers. 


American Quarterly Review.—Pro- 
posals have appeared in Philadelphia 
for the establishment of a work with 
this title, to be conducted by Robert 
Walsh, Esq. 
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Eeyrt.—The viceroy has founded a 
college at Boulah, in the palace which 
was inhabited by his son Ismael.— 
One hundred pupils, from nine to thir- 
ty-five years of age, are there main- 
tained at his expense, and learn, under 
skilful masters, Chemistry, Mathemat- 
ics, Drawing, Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Turkish, Persian, and most of the Jan- 
guages of modern Europe. It appears 
that the higher employments of the 
administration are reserved for the 
young people who issue from this col- 
lege. 

The viceroy designs to plant near 
Cairo, a botanic garden, which will be 
an adjunct to the school of medicine 
and surgery, which he intends to cre- 
ate, and which he has confided to the 
direction of European officers. A vast 
library, composed of the most remark- 
able books, in the different languages 
of Europe, on all the branches of med- 
ical science, is attached to this estab- 
lishment. He has ordered, in London, 
an apparatus for gas illumination, for 
the use of his palace at Cairo, and the 
place in which it is situated.— Revue 
Encyc. Jan. 1826.—From the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science. 
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Vhe High Churchman vindicated: 
ina fourth Charge to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the State of New 
York, at the opening of the Conven- 
tion of the said Church, in Trinity 
Church, in the city of New-York, on 
Thursday, Oct, 17, 1826. By John 
Henry Hobart, D. D. Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
State of New-York. New-York: T. 
& J. Swords. 

Questions on the Bible, for the use 
of Bible Classes. By Alexander M. 
Cowan, A. M. Auburn: pp. 299, 
18mo. 

The Agency of God illustrated in 
the achievment of the Independence 
of the United States: a Sermon, deliv- 
ered at New-Preston, Conn., July 4, 
1826; being a religious celebration 
of that day. By Charles A. Board- 
man, Pastor of the Congregational 


Church of Christ in that place. 
Haven: Treadway & Adams. 

A Treatise on the Union, Affinity, 
and Consanguinity between Christ and 
his Church. 

Sermons, by Thomas Wetherell and 
Elias Hicks. 

The Christian’s Instructer; con- 
taining a summary Explanation and 
Defence of the Doctrines and Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By Josiah 
Hopkins, A. M. 

The Christian Armour; A Sermon, 
delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. 
John Billing, Pastor of the Church of 
Christ in Addison, July 12, 1826. By 
Daniel Merrill, ALM. Waterville, Me. 

Wherewith shall a young man 
cleanse his way? By taking heed 
thereto according to thy Word. A 
Sermon preached in the Chapel of 
Nassau Hall, August 13, 1826. By 
Archibald Alexander. Philadelphia. 


New- 
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The Four Ages of Life, a gift for 
every Age; translated from the 
French of the Count de Segur. New 
York. 

An Essay on Terms of Communion, 
by the Rev. Charles Brooks of Go- 
shen, N. H.; being an Examination 
into the Propriety of the Doctrine 
held by Baptists, of preventing all such 
participating in the Sacrament as have 
not been immersed. 

Historical Account of the first Pres- 
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byterian Church and Society in New- 
buryport, Mass. Addressed to the 
Congregation worshipping in Federal 
Street, July 9, 1826. By Samuel P. 
Williams. Saratoga Springs. 8vo. 

A Memoir of the French Protes- 
tants, who settled at Oxford, in Mas- 
sachusetts, A.D. 1686. With aSketch 
of the entire History of the Protestants 
of France. By Abiei Holmes, D. D. 
Cambridge. 8vo. 
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RELIGION IN Vermont.—-Looking over 
the minutes of the General Conven- 
tion of Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian Ministers in Vermont, we notice 
more than thirty towns Which have 
been blessed with revivals during the 
past year. 


Revicion iv Kentruckxy.—The late 
Report of the Synod of Kentucky con- 
tains some interesting statements re- 
specting the progress of religion in 
that state. Calling to mind their 
mourning in former years, that their 
churches were unfavoured with those 
effusions of the Holy Spirit which 
have so remarkably blessed the eastern 
sections of the country, the Synod re- 
joice that now the fact is otherwise. 
A work of grace which commenced 
in Danville, and which has added one 
hundred to the church in that place, 
has extended to several other places. 


It deserves particular attention (the 
Report says) that this revival com- 
menced in Centre College. T’'wenty- 
three of its students have become sub- 
jects of it; and unless we greatly err 
and misconstrue the ways of Provi- 
dence, a seal has been affixed to the 
plans already adopted, and an answer 
given to those prayers which have 
arisen before the throne of God, for 
this infant institution of learning. 

The religious public, generally, will 
also learn with much satisfaction, that 
several pupils of the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, are among the num- 


ber originally quoted. In common 
with the friends of humanity, we re- 
joice in those institutions of modern 
times by which the bereavements of 
this class of our community, have been 
so greatly alleviated; but we stand on 
higher ground, and feel the thrilling of 
nobler pleasure, in hailing some of 
them as the children of God, and an- 
ticipating the period when, in the en- 
tire possession of every sense, they 
shall be “ before the throne of God, 
and serve Him day and night in his 
temple.” 

Happily the work has not been con- 
fined to Danville. To the churches 
of Harrodsburg and New Providence, 
upwards of ninety have been added— 
to the United Churches of Silver Creek 
and Paint Lick nearly fifty; and to 
the Buffalo Spring Church, where the 
prospect of further increase is very 
flattering, fifteen. In several other 
churches in this vicinity, and in some 
few at a distance, there is an increas- 
ed and increasing thirst for gospel or- 
dinances. Oh brethren, this intelli- 
gence has cheered the despondency 
of the past, and shall, we trust, give a 
continued and vigorous impulse to the 
efforts of the future. 

We have great pleasure in stating 
that measures have been adopted by 
the Synod for the endowment of a 
Professorship in Centre College. Our 
anxiety for its prosperity, and our con- 
fidence in receiving your support, in- 
duced us to obligate ourselves to pay 
the sum of $10,000. It is a gratifying 
thought that the church with which 
we are connected has uniformly been 
disposed to connect the light of sci- 
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ence with the truth of God; and as to 
this institution we fondly contemplate 
it asthe germ of some mighty tree, 
whose healthful shade will at length 
overspread our land. 

The Synod would call your atten- 
tion to the subject of catechetical and 
bibiical instruction. Efforts to instil 
into the minds of youth, the doctrines 
and duties of God’s word never have 
been, nor can we believe they ever 
wili be entirely fruitless. We specify 
two instances which have occurred 
during the past year. In a bible class 
within the bounds of Muhlenburg 
Presbytery, all the members except 
two have connected themselves with 
the church. In asimilar class in Tran- 
sylvania Presbytery there is but one 
solitary exception. Nor have the 
benefits been confined to the members 
of the classes. Within the town of 
Lexington twelve of the Sabbath 
School teachers, we have reason to 
believe, have been taught of God. 

We have ascertained that increas- 
ing attention is paid to the instruction 
of coloured people. For their benefit 
fifteen Sabbath Schools are in opera- 
tion. From one of these schools there 
have been several persons recently in- 
troduced into the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. We hope that those to whom 
this solemn trust is committed, will 
be hence encouraged to act in view of 
their awful accountability to Almighty 
God. 


New-Orveans.—The Rev. William 
Shedd, who has ardently attached him- 
self to the religious interests of New- 
Orleans, was lately at the North en- 
deavouring to raise subscriptions for 
the erection of a mariner’s church in 
that city. From a communication by 
him made public through the New- 
York Observer, we quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

This Church is to be so located as 
to accommodate the seamen who visit 
that port, supposed to be about ten 
thousand yearly, and also the boatmen, 
who are there in great numbers from 
the western states. It is also design- 
ed that the same building shall be a de- 
pository for bibles and tracts. In this 
latter view, as well as the former, the 
measure is exceedingly important. 
No spot in our country presents facili- 
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ties for the circulation of the scriptures 
through so large a portion of the South- 
ern and Western States as New-Or. 
leans. 

The American Bible Society is the 
centre of many hopes, the object of 
many prayers. But something more 
is- necessary than to raise money, and 
procure types and paper, and print the 
word of life. In the Southern part of 
our country, particularly in New-Or- 
leans, depositories must be establish- 
ed, and agents must be employed, 
whose express business it shall be to 
sell and distribute the scriptures. | 
speak from knowedge when I say, that 
if this is not the only way, it isthe only 
probable way in which much good can 
be done. The men of business in 
New-Orleans, during the business 
season, are deeply engrossed with 
cares—and there are no men of leis- 
ure there. Next to New-York, New- 
Orleans is the point from which sacred 
influences- should go out to heal and 
to save the nation. It is the pass, the 
Thermopyle, which has had one Leon- 
idas in a Larned—but where are the six 
hundred soldiers of the cross, that have 
fought and fallen at his side? An offi- 
cer maintained in the presence of Sir 
S. Smith, that he could not assault a 
particular post, because it was wnat- 
tackable. “ Sir,” said thé gallant chief, 
‘that word is not English; still less 
is it Christian.” Let every pious 
American remember this and act ac- 
cordingly. 


American SunpAy Scnoort Union.— 
The following article lately appeared 
jn the New-York Observer, under the 
name of the Rev. Howard Malcom, 
general agent of the American Sunday 
School Union: it shows at once the 
labours and the wants of that impor- 
tant institution. 

The American Sunday School] Un- 
ion is suffering perplexities of the most 
trying kind, from the magnitude of its 
operations and the scantiness of its 
means. Weak unions and new schools 
in various parts of the continent look 
to it for aid, which can be rendered 
only to a partial extent. Orders for 
books, with the money, cannot always 
be expected promptly, from the insuf- 
ficiency of the stock in the Depository. 
The Board labour with great assidui- 
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ty, to keep pace with the necessities of 
the schools; and the actual rate of 
printing is now 70,000 pages 18mo. 
per day! Contributions are earnestly 
solicited. Only fifteen ministers have 
been made life-members, by the pay- 
ment of thirty dollars or upwards.— 
The city in which the society is loca- 
ted has thus far sustained it almost 
alone. From the last Report (in May 
1826) it appears that only about two 
hundred and fifty dollars have been re- 
ceived from individuals in any other 
part of the country! Bible and Tract 
Societies can never do all their work, 
unless Sunday Schools teach multi- 
tudes to read, to whom otherwise the 
Bible is a sealed book. Coloured 
adults have generally no other means 
of instruction than Sunday Schools. 
The very stability of our free institu- 
tions depends on the virtue of the pop- 
ulace, and to maintain this there is no 
other effective system of means in op- 
eration. A mere fraction of the sum 
expended annually on works of defence 
would do more to secure the perma- 
nence and prosperity of the nation, 
than any bulwarks that art can rear. 
This suffering society appeals to every 
patriot, to every man who wishes to 
see our African population prepared 
for emigration to their own continent, 
to every lover of good morals, to every 
respecter of the Sabbath, to every 
friend of the church. 


American Tract Sociretry.—The 
New-York Observer states, that in 
the two months ending November 20, 
432,000 tracts were issued by this 
Society, and nearly an equal amount 
actually put intocirculation. The re- 
ceipts, from September 26th, to No- 
vember 20th, were $3.982 81; the 
whole of which has been expended for 
paper, printing, &c. leaving the T'reas- 
ury now empty. The Society has in 
fact no adequate resources for supply- 
lug the General Depository with 
tracts, sufficient to meet the demand. 
More than one fourth part of the Tracts 
which have been issued, are now-nearly 
or entirely out of print. The Society 
depends on the donations of the benev- 
olent for the means of supplying these 
deficiencies. 

Meruopist Mrnisters.—In the U:- 
States and a part of Canada, are 1406 
travelling preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and nearly 4009 lo- 
cal preachers. 
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Inpran Converts.—The Methodists 
reckon the following numbers as 
members of their church among the 
Indians. Of the Mohawks and Mis- 
sisaugahs, Canada Conference, 250 ; 
Wyandots, Ohio Conference, 258; 
Cherokees,» Tennessee Conference, 
283; Creeks, S. Carolina Conference, 
16—total, 807. 


LanGuaGE Institution.—The Lan- 
guage Institution of Great Britian, 
formed in London a little more than a 
year since for the purpose of teaching, 
in that country, the languages of the 
heathen, has made its first aunual Re- 
port. From this it appears, that in 
the course of the past year thirteen 
students have availed themselves of 
the privileges of the Institution, four 
of whom are devoted to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and two are about to sail 
to Malacca as missionaries to the Chi- 
nese. Among other exercises of the 
Institution the past year, an interest- 
ing series of lectures on the language 
of China, were gratuitously given by 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson, and another 
on the Bengalee language, bythe Rev. 
Henry Townley, formerly missionary 
to India. The latter gentleman still 
continues to afford instruction, as his 
own convenience and that of the stu- 
dents admits.—WV. Y. Obs. 


Breve Societies ON THE CoNTINENT- 
—These are fifty-two in number. he 
first in order of institution is the Basle 
Bible Society, founded in 1804, which 
has circulated, with the aid of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, no 
fewer than 146,670 copies of the Bible 
or the New Testament. The Wur- 
temburg Bible Society, instituted at 
Stuttgardt in 1812, has circulated 
135,941 Bibles or Testaments. The 
Ratisbon Bible Society has circulated 
65,000 Testaments; the Frankfort, 
69,700; the Hanover, (since 1804,) 
35,000 German Bibles; the Prussian 
Bible Society, 200,000 Bibles and Tes- 
taments; the Saxon,instituted in 1815, 
105,500; the Russian, 705,831; the 
Swedish, 223,870; the Danish, 85,000; 
the Sleswig-Holstein, 64,000; the Pa- 
ris, 61,400. Altogether, the fifty-two 
European Societies are known to have 
circulated considerably above 2,302,- 
274 copies of the New Testament, 
with or without the Old Testament. 
In addition to these exertions of So- 
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cieties, three Catholic clergymen have 
published above 60,000 copies of the 
German New Testament.—Electic 
Review. 


Sanpwicu Is,ranns-—At the Novem- 
ber Monthly Concert in Boston, the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board communicated the follow- 
ing. 

A joint letter had been received from 
Honoruru, dated March 10th, and a 
private letter from Mr. Richards, da- 
ted May 9. This last date is five 
months later than any received.—They 
say, in regard to their own mission, 
that 20,000 persons are now in the isl- 
ands under a course of instruction of 
some sort. Two thousand observe 
family and private devotion; and many 
persons, among whom are a considera- 
ble number of the most powerful chiefs, 
are apparently pious. The Mission- 
aries mention, and promise a full ac- 
count of a series of riots by the crew 
of the United States national schr. 
Dolphin, Capt. Percival, in which the 
lives of the Missionaries had been 
threatened, their houses attacked, as 
well as the houses of the chiefs, and 
repeated personal indignity offered, es- 
pecially to Mr. Bingham. These bar- 
barities seem to have been worse, as 
they were longer continued, than those 
by the crew of the English merchant 
ship Daniel. They arose from the 
same cause. A representation of the 
matter will, it is sincerely hoped, in due 
time be made to the Navy Depart- 
ment, when Capt. P. will have an 
opportunity to offer his defence, to the 
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overnment and the American people. 
t is here worthy of remark that the 
officers of the Russian ships, and their 
numerous crews, who spent some time 
at this island; and Lord Byron, with 
the officers and crew of his frigate, not 
only treated the Missionaries with de- 
corum, but with marked respect and 
kindness. 

A letter received from Mr. Cham- 
berlain mentions the annual examina- 
tion of the schools of Honoruru. ‘The 
schools were assembled from within 
the distance of fourteen miles. The 
number of schools was sixty-nine, na- 
tive teachers sixty-six, scholars 2409. 
The improvement was pleasing. A 
translation of Matthew had just been 
completed by Mr. Bingham, and an- 
other by Mr. Richards. Karaimoku, 
the chief man of the islands, and dis- 
tinguished benefactor of the Missiona- 
ries, was very sick. He was for twen- 
ty years prime minister to Tameham- 
eha, then filled the same place during 
the reign of Rihoriho, and now is, by 
general consent, Regent and head of 
the Government.—He has been the 
chief instrument in preserving quiet in 
the islands in times of danger. The 
Prince, heir to the government, is 
thirteen years, and the princess, his 
sister, twelve years of age. 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARITA~ 
BLE INSTITUTIONS, 


In October. 


To the American Board, $5,868 45. 
To the American Bible Society, $1,122 
99 


To the American Education Society, 
$477 16. 
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Oct. 11.--The Rev. Natrsaniet 
MINER was ordained to the work of 
the ministry at Salem, Con. Sermon 
by the Rev. Salmon Cone. 

Oct. 16.—The Rev. Georce Coan 
was installed Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Riga, N. Y. Sermon 
by the Rev. Mr. James of Rochester. 

Oct. 17.—The Rev. B. B. Smita 
was ordained at Harwinton as an 
Evangelist. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Yale of New-Hartford. 


Oct. 24.—The Rev. Davip Ase! 
was ordained as an Evangelist at Ath- 
ens, N. Y. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Bennet of Scodac. 

Oct. 25.—The Rev. Forest Jer- 
FERDS was ordained Pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Epping, N. 
H. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Green- 
leaf, of Wells. 

Oct. 25.—The Rev Freeman P. 
HowLanp was ordained Pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Hanson. 
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Mass. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Holmes, of New-Bedford. 

Oct. 25.—The Rev. Joseru Ives 
Foor was installed Pastor of the 
Church in Brookfield, Mass. Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, of Am- 
herst. 

Oct. 26.—The Rev. Crarx H. 
GoopricnH was ordained over the 
church in Windham, N. Y. Sermon 
by the Rev. Dr. Porter of Catskill. 

Oct. 31.—The Rev. Extras W. 
CRANE was installed Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, L. I. 
Sermon by the Rev. Gardiner Spring. 

Nov. 1.—The Rev. NatTHanie. 
BARKER was ordained over the Con- 
gregational church in Mendon, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Benjamin Wood 
of Upton. 

Nov. 3.—The Rev. TxHomas M. 
SmitH was installed Pastor of the 
first Congregational church at Fall 
River, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Woods, of Andover. 

Nov. 8.—The Rev. Hanpe.t G. 
Notr was ordained over the first 
church in Dunstable, N. H. Sermon 
by the Rev. Samuel Green of Boston. 

Nov. 14.—The Rev. Davin D. 
Tappan was ordained as an Evangel- 
ist at Durham N. H. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Burt of Durham. 

Nov. 11.—The Rev. Grorere Ar- 
LEN was ordained Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Church in Burlington, N. J. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. James M. Challiss. 
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Nov. 8.—The Rev. Grorce Rir- 
LEY was ordained Pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational church in Bos- 
ton. Sermon by the Rev. President 
Kirkland. 

Nov. 15.—The Rev. Aaron Picket 
was ordained over the second Congre- 
gational church in Cohasset, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Codman of 
Dorchester. 

Nov. 16.—The Rev. Paur Jewett 
was installed Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional] church in Scituate, Mass. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Fay of Charles- 
town. 

Nov. 16.—The Rev. Garry Bisgor 
as an Evangelist at Lewiston. 

Nov. 16.—The Rev. Bertan Lracn 
over the Baptist church in Shoreham, 
Vt. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Saw- 
yer of Brandon. 

Nov. 15.—The Rey. J.P. B. Srorer 
was ordained Pastor of the Unitarian 
society in Walpole. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Nicols of Portland. 

Nov. 15.—The Rev. Tuomas At- 
FrED WaAnNeER was ordained at Co- 
penhagen, N. Y. Sermonby the Rev. 
J. Blodgett. 

Nov. 15.—The Rev. James H. 
STEWART was ordained in Philadel- 
phia as an Evangelist. Sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. ies of Woodbury. 

Oct. 25.—The Rev. Wm. Jenxs 
was ordained Pastor of Green street 
church, Boston. Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Woods of Andover. 
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AnTI-sLAVERY ConvENTION.—The Na- 
tional Convention for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery in the United 
States, held its annual meeting at Bal- 
timore, on the 25th October. Dele- 
gations appeared from North Caroli- 
na, Virginia, Tennessee, Maryland, 
Delaware, East Pennsylvania, West 
Pennsylvania, and New-York; and 
communications were received from 
several societies in Massachusetts 
and Ohio. The information received 


of the progress of the cause of eman- 
cipation, was highly satisfactory. About 
8&4 
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thirty societies existin North Carolina, 
several in Virginia, five im Maryland, 
forty in Tennessee, and five in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The following preamble and resolu- 
tions were submitted, and the most 
important of them adopted by the Con- 
vention: 


Whereas it is represented by the 
great body of the owners of slaves, that 
slavery is a grievous evil, and its con- 
tinuance and increase fraught with 
appalling dangers: And whereas the 
friends of emancipation are frequently 
called upon bythe proprietors of slaves, 
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to devise some adequate means to rid 
the country by a safe and gradual pro- 
cess, of a population whose continu- 
ance amongst us is so unnatural, and 
whose rapid multiplication so alarm- 
ing: And whereas many of the free 
northern states have assisted in form- 
er times to entail this curse upon the 
land, by countenancing slavery them- 
selves, and allowing their citizens to 
participate in the African slave trade : 
And whereas the safety, prosperity, 
and happiness of any one portion of 
these United States, is alike dear to all: 
And whereas in the opinion of this con- 
vention, it is expedient for the nation 
to put forth its strength in a concen- 
trated effort to free this happy coun- 
try from so great a calamity, without 
a forcible interference with rights of 
property sanctioned indirectly at least, 
by the constitution: Therefore, 

Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the Congress of the United States, 
to provide without delay for the grad- 
ual but certain extinguishment of 
slavery, and the transportation of the 
whole coloured population now held in 
bondage, to the coast of Africa or the 
island of St. Domingo, if such an ar- 
rangement can be made. 

Resolved, That for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose, upon principles 
of equity towards those who hold this 
species of property, the Congress of 
the United States be requested to vote 
a fund of millions of dollars per 
annum, to be applied to the purchase 
and transportation of slaves pursuant 
to the foregoing resolution,—until our 
soil shall no longer be polluted by the 
foot of a slave,—Provided that the 
slaves so to be purchased, shall consist 
as nearly as possible of an equal num- 
ber of both sexes, between the ages of 
sixteen and forty-five. 

Resolved, That as a portion of the 
fund so to be created, this convention 
most cordially approves of the proposi- 
tion heretofore submitted to Congress, 
to appropriate the avails of the public 
lands for that purpose. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to com- 
mence the great work of emancipation, 
by immediately abolishing slavery with- 
in the District of Columbia, and caus- 
ing the persons set at liberty to be 
transported to Hayti, or to the West- 
ern coast of Africa, or either which 
they may choose for a residence. 
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Resolved, That the Congtess of the 
United States be requested by this 
convention, to pass laws prolubiting 
the domestic slave trade, as it is now 
carried on coast-wise from the waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay to the more 
Southern states, and the states upon 
the Mississippi river, and also to pre- 
vent the transportation of slaves by 
land, or in any other manner, from one 
state to another. 

Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the Congress of the United States, 
to prohibit by law the rending asunder 
of the family ties of slaves by the sep- 
aration of husbands from their wives, 
wives from their husbands, and child- 
ren from their parents, (while under 
the age of —— years) by sales of parts 
of families into distant states and ter- 
ritories. 

Resolved, That it be recommended 
by this convention to the Legislatures 
of the slave-holding states, or any of 
them where the marriage of slaves is 
not authorised or provided for by law, 
to provide for such marriages, and 
guard, protect, and enforce their con- 
jugal rights and duties, by laws cor- 
responding with those which govern 
the whites in all civilized and Christ- 
ian countries. 

Resolved, That this Convention ad- 
dress a respectful memorial to Con- 
gress, embracing the several subjects 
referred to in the preceding resolu- 
tions, and also to the Legislatures of 
the several states, requesting their 
aid and co-operation in the measures 
here proposed. 

And whereas, in the opinion of this 
convention, as a general rule, igno- 
rance and vice are inseparable com- 
panions, and the best way to make 
good servants is to enlighten their 
understandings, and improve their 
hearts by wholesome, moral and re- 
ligious instruction: And whereas, it 
is admitted on all hands, that sooner 
or later the work of emancipation must 
be undertaken and prosecuted to its 
completion: Therefore, and in order 
that the slaves mey be the better fitted 
to appreciate and enjoy the blessings 
of freedom— 

Resolved, That it be recommended 
by this convention to the Legislatures 
of the several states where personal 
slavery exists, to repeal all Jaws in any 
manner prohibiting the moral and re- 
ligious instruction of the slaves. 
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Resolved, That the proprietors of 
slaves in the United States be respect- 
fully requested by this convention, to 
encourage by all possible means the 
instruction of their slaves in reading, 
and the rudiments of a common Eng- 
lish education, together with the lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity, by Sun- 
day schools, and such other means as 
may be within their power. 


Texas—It is stated in the Arkansas 
papers, that the Mexican government 
have recently passed a law for the 
emancipation of all the slaves in the 
Province of Texas, and that orders 
had been received for carrying it into 
immediate effect. Great consterna- 
tion was produced among the slave 
holders; many of whom were hurrying 
off their slaves in great numbers into 
Louisiania and Arkansas. 


Liserta.—The following extract from 
the agent’s letters to the Board of 
Managers of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, gives an account of ne- 
gociations which have been entered 
into with the chiefs of Cape Mount, 
which promise us a strong hold upon 
that important poirt of the African 


coast. The outline of the treaty is as 


follows: 


1. The Colony cedes to the Governor 
of Cape Mount the right of establishing a 
trading house at Cape Mesurado, and for 
the present permits this establishment to 
be made on Perseverance Island. 

2. And cedes also the right of employ- 
ing a commercial agent from among the 
settlers. 

3. To the Colony is ceded the right of 
the exclusive use of a pieee of land situat- 
ed contiguous to the land of Cape Mount; 
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and the right to appoint and employ on 
those premises any number of factors and 
traders. 

4. The Chiefs of Cape Mount agree to 
build, in the first instance, a large and 
secure factory for the Colony at Cape 
Mount, for a reasonable compensation ; 
to guarantee the safety of persons and 
property belonging to the said factory - 
to exact no tribute or custom of it, or any 
person resorting to it, forever; and to 
encourage the free transmission of all the 
trade of the interior to the said factory. 

5. They also stipulate expressly, never 
to sell their country, or any right of occu- 
pancy in it, to any Furopeans or other 
foreigners, under whatever circumstan- 
ces: Also, never to permit any English- 
man, Frenchman, Spaniard, or other than 
the colonists of Liberia to estalish a fac- 
tory or trading house ashore, either for 
slaves or produce; but oblige them al- 
ways to trade from their vessels. 

6. They also stipulate that prices shall 
be mutually adjusted by public authority, 
and revised by the same parties every 
four months—and, fixed, shall never be 
departed from, except by mutual consent, 
and a mutual understanding first had by 
the same parties. 

7. The Cape Mount and Cape Mesu- 
rado people shall treat each other as 
friends and members of one common fam- 
ily, and endeavour to obtain, deserve, and 
keep each other’s confidence.” 

Such isthe outline. The arrangement 
is important in itself: the ultimate con- 
sequence can hardly fail, under good 
management, of being much more so. 
The trade of Cape Mount is worth at a 
moderate computation, $50,000 per an- 
num. The exclusion of Europeans we 
regard as tantamount, its present effects 
on our colony considered, to the acquisi- 
tion of the property of the soil: to which 
it may be expected to lead as soon as the 
growth of our population shall demand 
its comprehension within our territorial 
limits. 





fo Correspousents, 


N.N.; the Address over ihe grave of M. de Saint Laurent; Pope Leo the First ; 
a translation from Muenscher’s Manual of Dogmatic History; and one or two other 
communications, have been received. 


To the errata in the last Number the following should have been added: namely, 
at page 456, line 39, in the article on Eccles. xii., erase the word their :—in the re- 
view of memoirs of Jane Taylor, at page 593, line 23, for effect, read effort: at p. 595, 
last line but one, for quarrelied, read guarded : at p. 602,1. 35, read, her character as 
a daughter and sister demands, &e. 
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